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ROMANESQUE WALL 
PAINTING IN MAINE 
(FRANCE) AND ON THE 
BORDERS OF MAINE 
AND ANJOU 


IE IS hardly necessary to recall here the frenzy of building 
which took hold of Christianity once the anguish of the year 1000 was over. From 
the end of the XI Century and during the entire XIT Century, innumerable 
churches and monasteries were built, replacing old wooden buildings — of which 
there remains no trace— or Gallo-Roman sanctuaries. 

This period of architectural flourishing was marked simultaneously, and to 
a superlative degree, by a flowering of decorative painting. The interiors of almost 
all these religious buildings were entirely covered with paintings. The walls of 
these buildings — with hardly an opening to interrupt their large surfaces —indeed 
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offered an ideal ground for such ornamentation. Therefore pictorial decoration 
progressed on a par with the development of architecture. 

In the province of Maine as well as in that of Anjou, a large number of mon- 
asteries and churches were built during that period. Among them we will mention 
the Abbey de la Roë founded in 1109, the Grammont Abbey in the Forest of 
Bercé, the Abbey of Tironneau near St. Aignan and the Cistercian Abbeys of 
Fontaine-Daniel, Clermont, and Bellebranche, founded during the XII Century. 
At the close of the century the Church of Avesnières and the Trinity Church in 
Laval, underwent important modifications. This region was incidentally the most 
brilliant and flourishing of that particular time. In 1154 the marriage of the Duke 
of Normandy, Geoffroy Plantagenet, to the Princess Mathilda, united under the 
same crown the provinces of Maine, Anjou, Normandy and England, and it 1s 
reasonable to assume that in such a brilliant period in the history of the provinces 
of Maine and Anjou, the artistic activity of the region would have been especially 
flourishing. We find proof of this in a magnificent work of art —the enamel of 
Geoffroy Plantagenet which can be seen in the Museum of Mans (1161). 

It also seems superfluous to aim here at a definition of Romanesque painting 
which has, for more than a century, inspired many eminent minds, from Emeric 
David to Emile Male and from Mérimée to Focillon. We will merely recall some 
of its general characteristics in order to find out to what extent they can be applied 
to the remaining wall paintings of the particular region to which the present dis- 
cussion 1s limited. 

The first and most striking feature of Romanesque painting is its monumen- 
tal appearance. The decoration is always perfectly adapted to the building which 
it covers. The painter draws and organizes the broad lines of his composition, sim- 
plifying them in accordance with architectural plans and frames. The figures 
themselves are subordinated to the architectural needs. They serve as both pic- 
torial elements and ideological and emotional expressions. 

There is, moreover, a close connection between the unity and grandeur of 
the plastic effect, and that of the iconographic program. The decoration of Ro- 
manesque buildings has always had a high spiritual significance aiming at the ex- 
pression, in terms of form, of a really complete vision of the world. It is a sum- 
mary, a discourse on the truths of faith, or an exhortation to good ; the place given 
the compositions is the measure of their relative importance. In the apse, gener- 
ally, the figure of Christ in Glory on a throne is represented surrounded by angels 
or by the symbols of the Evangelists; or we find there the Adoration of the Lamb 
often accompanied by the E/ders of the Apocalypse. Between the big arches we 
generally find the elongated figures of the Prophets or the Aflantes and, on the 
vault, we follow the development of the cycle of scenes from the Old Testament 
together with that of the New Testament. In the nave are to be found scenes from 
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FIG. 1. — The Kings of Judah. — Church St. Martin, Laval (Mayenne). Phot. Monuments Historiques. 


the Life of Christ illustrating the two liturgical cycles of Christmas and Easter. 

Moreover, we should always bear in mind that there is here no such strict 
obedience to orthodox rules, as there is in the Orient. Every now and then quite 
new and unexpected subjects are treated as, for instance, at St. Martin Church in 
Laval, the Procession of the Kings of Judah (Fig. 1), ancestors of Christ, repre- 
senting the transition from the Old Testament to the New — a subject which has 
frequently been treated in sculpture — at the Royal Portal of Chartres, at Mans, or 
Angers. At the Church of Azé (Mayenne) we find a curious allegory, representing 
two birds pecking at a mountain which is cut by a large cross. If we trust what is 
revealed to us by the remains of the aureole and of the right hand with the thumb 
turned downward, this must be the cross of St. Peter — foundation of the Church. 
The mountain would represent the Church, and the birds, the worshippers attend- 
Inthe Churehe(Fio.2). 

Finally, we find represented even more concrete scenes illustrating the life of 
the most popular saints, such as St. Stephen, St. Blase, St. Catherine, etc. These are 
mostly martyr scenes, since heroism was a form of expression best understood by 
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these Christians who were both bold and cruel. 

These compositions are generally closely linked to one another by geometrical 
motifs and designs that fill the empty spaces. Thus, the background of the figures 
is composed of horizontal bands of different colors. On the separating arches the 
decoration is generally purely ornamental — draught-boards, zigzags, palm leaves, 
fretwork, spirals, monsters, animals confronting each other, roses — all represented 
in multiple combinations testifying to the various Oriental, Hellenistic and Caro- 
lingian origins of Romanesque painting. The fragments still extant on the vault of 
the St. John Basilica of Château-Gontier, offer a remarkable example of this type 
of decoration (Figs. 3A and 3B). 

As regards the color and technique of Romanesque painting as a whole, this 
shows two entirely different tendencies: very rich color-tones in the case of bright 
paintings on dark background, and a kind of quickly and lightly-sketched water- 
color painting, in the case of paintings executed on light background. Of course, 
the line between the latter two categories is far from rigid, and there are many 
subtle nuances of painting to be found in-between them. Indeed, the paintings on 
cerulean background, for instance, cannot be described as belonging to either of the 
two. 

The painting on dark background originated at Cluny and shows more di- 
rectly the influence of the Orient. With the growth of the Cluny foundations, it 
spread all over France but flourished especially in the southern and central regions 
of France. The painting on light background — more original, we might even say 
more national — seems to have originated in the province of Poitou and to have 
passed from there on to the regions of Touraine, Charente, Vendômois, or the 
Valley of the Loir, where many important remnants of it are still extant (Mon- 
toire, St. Jacques des Guérets), and to the western part of the country generally. 
In the region under discussion, that is to say, in all the provinces of Maine and of 
what was formerly Anjou — now included in the Department of the Mayenne — 
the paintings that are found justly testify to the great radiance and influence of the 
painting that flourished in the Valley of the Loir and in the Poitou region. 

* + * 

However, as has been said before, general conclusions, valuable as they may 
be, are very often contradicted by particular individual cases. Thus we have just 
seen that the figure of Christ in Glory surrounded by the emblems of the Evang- 
elists, decorated almost all the churches of the XII and XIII Centuries. Never- 
theless, in the course of our visits to the province of Maine and the borders of 
Anjou, we found only five representations of that subject— at Vaas (Sarthe), 
Evron (Mayenne), at the Chapel of Bourgneuf (Mayenne), at St. Cénéri of Géré 
(Orne) and at the Abbey of Bellebranche (Sarthe). Moreover, of all those vari- 
ous examples none belongs too definitely to Romanesque art. 
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How can this fact 
be explained? If we con- 
sider merely the geo- 
graphical region under 
discussion, we may say 
that a large number of 
these monuments were 
destroyed, cas for in- 
sfancesthe figures of 
Christ which decorated 
the apse of the Church 
of Fresnay-sur-Sarthe. 

But if we follow 
the same line of research 
further, for example 
throughout the valley FIG. 2. — Murals at the Church of Azé (Mayenne). Drawing by the author. 
of the Loir, we will find some more examples of the subject — at Dénezé-sous-le- 
Lude, at Méon in the Baugeois (Maine-et-Loire), and especially at the Chapel of 
St. Gilles de Montoire, and at St. Jacques des Guérets (Loir-et-Cher) — a fact 
which justifies the generalization. Thus Christ in Glory, or Christ in the T'etra- 
morphe, may indeed be considered as the essential motif in the decoration of the 
majority of sanctuaries in the Vendôme region. 

The figure of Christ at Vaas (Sarthe) which we have mentioned before, be- 
longs precisely to this category. The painting is interesting and has pleasant colors 
but it has, unfortunately, not been sufficiently uncovered for us to be able to judge 
of the entire original composition. 

As to the figure of Christ in the Chapel of St. Crépin (Mayenne), it definitely 
is a work belonging to the Romanesque-Gothic transition period (Fig. 4). The 
vault of the apse, divided into sections, is decorated in the center by a seated Christ 
holding a globe in His left hand, and blessing with His right. The figure is sur- 
rounded with an almond-shaped aureole, and the animals of the Apocalypse are 
represented in the four corners. In the four other sections, on either side of the cen- 
tral motif, are represented two kneeling figures of saints and, above them, two fig- 
ures of angels burning incense. The two saints represented are St. Benedict and St. 
Hadouin, whose presence recalls the origin of the abbey. The sections that separate 
these different figures are framed by bands of geometrical ornaments composed 
of twinings or rafters. The semicircular compartment is decorated with a double 
leaf scroll, a kind of bouquet whose rich blooming completely fills it; the circular 
arch band around it is a geometrical ornament but is lined by another band, the 


winding lines of which perhaps represent clouds. 
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In the decoration of the joist arches which support the bays of the nave, one 
mostly finds adorning elements in the form of lozenges or chips of wood or finial 
flowers enclosed in triangles. The ensemble of white, yellow and red colors with 
some heightenings in black, has a light and warm tonality. 

This composition retains all the amplitude of Romanesque forms as well as 
certain old traditional ornamental motifs, such as, for instance, fretwork. There is, 
however, a reaching out for fantasy in the floral decoration of the upper part, and 
subtlety in the movement of the secondary figures of St. Hadouin and St. Bene- 
dict, announcing a new, 
different age. 

It is also permitted 
to assume that there was 
a Christ in Glory in the 
apse of the St. John Bas- 
ilica of Château-Gontier.’ 
The remains of the fig- 
ures of the Elders of the 
Apocalypse which can 
still be seen on its walls, 
could only have accom- 
panied an Adoration of 
the Lamb or a Christ in 
Glory, now disappeared. 
Besides, the same subject 
also formed the decora- 
tion of the porch of St. 
Savin. 

At Poncé (Sarthe) 
the primitive Christ of 
the apse was replaced by 
a beautiful figure of 
Christ of the same style, 
for which we are in- 
debted to the brush of 


; . a FANS se … : a | 1. The fire of June 19, 1940, 
PAU a CA S mA destroying all the XIX Century 
a L à … restoration work on the ancient 
Church of St. Jean of Château-Gon- 
tier, uncovered the beautiful layers 


FIG. 3a. — Decorative motifs at the St. John Church of Château-Gontier Ph 
f b ; - . — Phot. b 
Abbé Leroy after the tracing by M. Nicaud. À of the original painting. 
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FIG. 3b. — Decorative motifs at the St. John Church of Château-Gontier. — Phot. by Abbé Leroy after the tracing by M. Nicaud. 


M. Lafiillée. Moreover, it is precisely in the two latter buildings — the Basilica of 
St. John of Château-Gontier and the Church of Poncé — that we find two decora- 
tive cycles, sufficiently complete to permit us to assume what must have been the 
decoration of the churches in our region in the Romanesque period. 

At the vault of the transepts of the Church of St. John, we recognize scenes 
from Genesis: the Creation of the World and the Creation of Man under the form 
of God bending with solicitude over His creation, His arms stretched, His large 
mantle spread out behind Him, seeming to protect Adam lying in the foreground. 
It is a very beautiful scene in which the artist has succeeded in expressing all the 
majesty of the Creator and the joy of Man awakening to life (Fig. 5). On the other 
transept is represented the story of Noah, who is there, half-length, with axe in 
hand, emerging from the ark, whose planks he is mending (Fig. 6). 

Beneath, there is a scene which has been interpreted as representing the Cross- 
ing of the Red Sea. The composition is divided into two groups. On one side a 
group of horsemen holding spears is advancing; on the other side there is a group 
of figures showing great fright (Fig. 7). Another scene is represented on the other 
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FIG. 4. — Apse of the Chapel of St. Crépin, Evron. — Phot. Monuments Historiques. 


side of the ridge; these 
are the People of So- 
dom Fleeing in T'error, 
or perhaps they are the 
Israelites Fleeing from 
Pharaoh. The view of a 
city constitutes the back- 
ground decoration. Can 
this be the city of So- 
dom? 

The story of Noah 
continues and we again 
find him planting the 
vine, accompanied by 
his son. The patriarch 
wears a knee-length 
robe with his foot lean- 
ing upon a bent plant- 
ing-tool which he holds 
with both hands. The 
figure of his son is 
smaller and also less 
clear (Fig. 8). 

On the other side of 
the vault is represented 
the Flood — Noah send- 
ing back or freeing the 
dove. Animals appear 
through the openings of 
the ark which looks 


something like à heavy, two-story gondola. À small figure is perched on the prow: 
it is rather well preserved but its execution is more timid and less vigorous than 


that of the scenes preceding the story of Noah. 


These grandiose and awe-inspiring subjects and scenes which describe the 
power and glory of Jehovah, are very common in that period. We find them, in- 
cidentally, at St. Savin (Vienne), and M. Thibout has devoted an extensive article 
in the “Bulletin Monumental” to the study of this fascinating subject. 

We again find a half obliterated biblical scene in the left small apse of the 
Church of Azé— à church partly dating of the Romanesque period, in the May- 
enne Department, not far away from Château-Gontier. This scene represents two 
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small figures about 70 centimeters high. One of them is wearing the royal emblems 
—— Crown and scepter; with his right hand lifted and open, he seems to be wel- 
coming another figure wearing a short robe who advances toward him UÉ922)t 
The attitude of these figures makes one think of Joseph appearing before Pharaoh. 
Incidentally, this subject is also represented in the vault of St. Savin. 

Among biblical subjects we wish to mention again the Kings of Judah march- 
ing in à procession in the lower part of the nave of the Church of St. Martin in 
Laval. This composition presents an ingenious compromise between a rather rich 
and heavy architectural decoration and a quite lively scene. The Kings are advanc- 
ing toward the spectator two by two, conversing with each other: David with Solo- 
mon, Ezekiel with Daniel. They are separated by sculptured and marbled columns, 
the capitals of which have a foliage base, supporting a crown of miniature build- 
ings. This pictorial interpreta- 
tion of the Kings of Judah as 
ancestors of Christ, is rather 
rare. Even if we do find some 
representations of the Tree of 
Jesse in the Romanesque and 
Gothic painting, we know of 
no other example of a proces- 
sion of the ancestors of Christ. 

At the Church of Poncé: 
where the most important en- 
semble of paintings of the XII 
Century is to be found, the en- 
tire nave is decorated with 
paintings divided up into three 
zones: the upper zone is in- 
spired by the Old Testament; 
the middle zone is devoted to 
the New Testament and in- 
cludes several representations 
Dithenlitureical Cycles of 
Christmas—the Massacre of 
the Innocents, the Flight to 
Egypt (Fig. 9) and Old Man 
Simeon — and of Easter (the 
Appearance to St. Thomas and 
Magdalen). Then comes a pic- 


FIG. 5. — Creation of Man, mural. — Church of St. John at Château-Gontier. 


ture of virtue often interpreted er iron 
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in the early Middle Ages as the 
Death of the Rich Man, devo- 
tion to earthly possessions and to 
money, representing lewdly, the 
two vices against which the 
church has most strongly fought. 
And it was again an exhortation 
of the same nature represented 
in the painting of the Death of 
the Just and the Unjust (Fig. 
10), that the worshippers had 
before their eyes in the nave, 
while attending services. Final- 
ly, on leaving the church, they 
could see, on the gable of the 
nave, a vision of the Last Judg- 
ment, of Paradise and Hell. 

This latter composition may 
surprise us somewhat by its 
childishness. The Elected, with 
crowns on their heads are seen 
coming out, half-length, from 
some kind of little compart- 
ments which make one think of 
a columbarium. This style of 
representation must have greatly 
D Footer Phan AD0e Laruns after de Docno by M Niue iMpressed,sthe  peopleoffthe 

Middle Ages since we find it 
again at Lué in the Baugeois. [It should also be viewed as a comprehensive repre- 
sentation of the order and peace which reign in Paradise. 

À picture of Hell most likely accompanied that of Paradise but it is no longer 
recognizable. The scene is completed by the representation of Jesus in Limbo and 
the Deliverance of Adam and Eve. 

However, pictures of blissful visions and of Damnation, represent an end, a 
conclusion; Romanesque painting had first to picture the soul struggling against 
passion and evil. This representation bearing the name of “psychomachia” appears 
in sculpture as well as in painting, in the guise of a knight trampling on vice, rep- 
resented by à monster of the dragon family, and it is quite possible that the small 


figure of a knight which can still be seen at the old Church of Champrond (Sarthe) 
was from a scene of that kind. 
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This strange struggle features a rather simple and understandable image of 
the triumph of virtue over vice, but there is a more complicated representation of 
the same idea, in which we see two groups of knights, one of which routs the other. 
Often, one of the two groups of knights is haloed; the horses of the two groups 
have different hair; the arms and the trap pings are also different. One of the groups 
has the round Saracen shield naturally representing the vanquished. Does this show 
the struggle between Christians and infidels or does it picture a broader concept 
of the struggle between good and evil? We have found examples of this scene not 
only, as previously mentioned, at Poncé (Fig. 10), but also at the Ramée Priory, 
in the Rainsoin Chapel. In the Commanderie of Breuil-aux Francs, near Laval, 


: hâteau-Gontier. Phot. by Abbé Leroy, after the tracing by 
F1G. 7. — Crossing of the Red Sea, mural. — Church of D hâteau-Gon y y, af 


at St. Peter of Chévillé, as well as at Artins, in the Loir-et-Cher, there were for- 
merly similar scenes which have now disappeared. Je 

To encourage the worshipper in his struggle, and to strengthen his faith, the 
Church held up to him the example of the Saints — mostly martyrs. The most 
favored Saints were those who added to the grace of their age and sex, the qual- 
ities of virility and of indomitable courage, such as St. Stephen and St. Catherine. 
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It is the latter little saint who confounds the greatest philosophers called to dis- 
pute with her, who succeeds in converting them, and is present at their martyrdom 
before having her own head cut off. The Chapel of Pritz at Laval offers precisely 
four scenes of the Life of St. Catherine — a good example of a subject which must 
have been in quite common use. 

The ensemble of the composition must have covered the walls of the entire 
nave, being divided into four sections framed by a frieze with motifs of ribbons 
and dots. There is, first of all, on the upper part of the scene the image of the 
wheel crushing the enemies of St. Catherine before the Emperor and other 
frightened figures (Fig. 11). This is followed by the scene of the Martyrdom of 
St. Catherine, where we see the Emperor richly dressed, and in the center the ex- 
ecutioner Wearing a curious cap on his head; St. Catherine and the other figures 
who äccompany her are all 
dressed in different ways. One 
can see, further up, the frag- 
ments of heads and the wings 
of an angel, as well as kneeling 
figures too much deteriorated to 
permit us to judge of the com- 
position of all the panels. Among 
scenes of martyrs we must also 
mention that of the Martyrdom 
of St. Aquilea, which was for- 
merly in the little Oratory of the 
same name at Solesmes. 

As Christianity became 
more humane and more tender, 
in addition to the cult of the 
saints, that of the Virgin began 
to occupy an increasingly im- 
portant place. But even during 
the heroic period of Medieval 
art, representations of the Vir- 
gin in Glory were to be found, 
as for instance at St. Savin. 
Scenes of Her life were mixed 
with those of the Life of Christ 
in the scenes of the Nativity, 
the Adoration of the Shepherds 


FIG. 8.— Noah Planting the Vine, mural. — Church of St. John at Château- , . 
Gontier, Phot., by Abbé Leroy, after the tracing by d Nicont a" or Magi and that of the Flight to 
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Egypt, as we have seen 
atPoncé (is. 0). 

We have noticed a 
beautiful scene of the 
Dormition of the Virgin 
in the Church of Moncé- 
en-Belin. Even though 
this has been restored, 
the composition remains 
imprinted with the most 
delicate poetry; the Vir- 
gin rests in the arms of 
the angels who hold her 
shroud. 

We will close this 
general picture of Ro- 
manesque painting in the 
province of Maine, by 
mentioning the curious 
funeral painting of St. 
Pierre du Lorouer. It is 
a mournful painting ex- 
pressing the earnest sup- 
plications of two de- 
ceased persons addressing 
God and the Virgin. 

The composition is 
divided into two levels of 
figures with inscriptions. 
As far as can be judged 
from the figures or frag- 
ments of them and from 
other objects extant, the 


F1G. 9. — The Flight to Egypt, mural. — Church of Poncé. Phot. Monuments Historiques 
after the tracing by M. Lafhllée. 


lower scene represents the funerals. We can recognize a monk reading from a book. 
This is followed by other figures, which have now disappeared, such as one carry- 
ing a basin and another a cross. Then comes a haloed figure holding in its arms 


the soul of the deceased, 


personified by the small figure of a child reaching the 


second level of figures. The rest of the lower part of the composition is today no 
longer discernible. In 1892, as testified by Count de Jansens, one could still discern 
a figure lying in a casket accompanied by lighted wax candles. There remains of 
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this only an arm holding 
an incense-burner. 

In the upper row we 
find first, at the extreme 
léft, LAMSCAtCURMAONNLE 
holding a child on its 
knees. It is Abraham 
with the soul which he 
has just, received niRe 
letters TER ETES 
the only visible remains 
of the inscription which 
accompanied this figure. 

Then there begins 
a long inscription which 
continues above the 
heads of three kneeling 
before a haloed figure 
seated on a throne and 
turned three-quarters to- 
ward the spectator. This 
is a figure of Christ and 
the personages in ques- 
tion turned toward him 
in attitudes of supplica- 
tion, taremthe dead 
memory of whom the 
picture was painted. 
Their identity is easily 
recognizable through 
the inscriptions which 
accompany them: a wo- 
riG. 10.— Psychomachia (top) and the Death of the Just and Unjust (center), mural— A with a veil over 
Church of Poncé. Phot. Monuments Historiques. her head clothed in a 
mantle covered with scales, a man wrapped in an ample cloak, and a priest wear- 
ing an embroidered chasuble. They are a certain Raginaudus, his mother, and a 
priest bearing the name of Mauricius. 
This curious composition is painted very simply on a light background. The 


colors employed for the contours and the flat tones are red and yellow, ochre and 
greenish-gray. 
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AI these paintings or decorative fragments are not sufficient to gIVE us a com- 
plete idea of Romanesque iconography. They should merely be taken as examples 
in spite of their very limited number, in order to give us an idea of the high si 
nificance and beautiful unity of the iconographic program of the painting of _ 
time. | 

| However, there is another aspect from which these paintings should be con- 
sidered — that of their execution and method of execution. The technique of Ro- 
manesque painting 1s actually that of fresco painting executed on a fresh and more 
or less rough coating. The paintings of St. John of Château-Gontier, those of Poncé 
and of AZé, seem to have been done according to that method. | 

As to the workmanship, ît is frank and vigorous; it suggests modeling by 
heightening the contours with a dark stroke on the shaded side and with a white 
stroke on the side with light. Itis in this way that the figures of God and of Noah 
at St. John of Château-Gontier are painted. This procedure which prevails at St. 
Savin is also that of almost all the Romanesque paintings that we have studied 
such as those of Poncé. 
The painting at Moncé- 
en-Belin alone uses merely 
one stroke for the contour 
which is filled with flat 
tones of paint, but this 
composition has been done 
over and we do not know 
whether its present state 
corresponds to the original 
one. 

But whether we con- 
sider the workmanship or 
the method of execution, 
the study of the Roman- 
esque paintings which we 
encountered in the region 
under discussion, leads us 
to see certain differences 
Oftdetul-#lDhere are, for 
instance, more or less long 
and squat forms. We have 
many types of faces and 


many ways of indicating  ‘:: _. 
the folds of drapes, and FIG. 11. — Scene from the D SE os of Pritz. Tracing after a 
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all these various indications — these professional tricks —are found not only in 
the same locality but often in regions quite distant from one another. Thus at the 
Church of Poncé, the types of faces and the character of the figures is not without 
reminder of those in the Chapel of Liget (Indre et Loire). Thus also we find at 
St. John of Château-Gontier, in the scene of the frightened and fleeing Israelites 
(Fig. 7), and in the scene of Noah Building the Ark (Fig. 6), the same eyes, round 
and a little too close together, and the same padded folds in the garments, as are 
also found in the paintings of Vic-sur-Cher. And we have already mentioned other 
relationships between St. John and more distant regions, when we mentioned the 
similarity between some of its paintings and the compositions found at St. Savin. 

Must we conclude from this that the same artists worked in these different and 
sometimes far distant places? This is likely in the case of St. Savin and Château-Gon- 
tier, as these were Benedictine abbeys which might quite naturally have called up- 
on the same artists. However, it would be too bold to assert that similarity in 
details of execution and composition indicates that the work was done by the same 
hand or the same group of artists. What is certain is that the same methods of work 
or the same compositions were at that time transmitted from one center to another 
without consideration for exclusiveness or originality. The paintings which we can 
admire today at Poncé (Sarthe), at St. John of Château-Gontier, at Azé, or at the 
Chapel of Pritz (Mayenne), were, after all, perhaps merely copies of primitive 
models now gone. Unfortunately, the scarcity of remnants does not permit us to get 
a better idea of the general development of pictorial art in our region. We can only 
get from these fragments a hint of the great importance and radiance of Roman- 
esque painting in the part of France which we have chosen to study in this article. 


MADELEINE PRÉ. 


AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


GIOVANNI BELLINDS 
PORTRAIT OF 


GIACOMO MARCELLO 


IF THE Portrait of a Condottiere by Giovanni Bellini, 
National Gallery of Art, Washington (No. 335), owns one of the most imposing 
Venetian portraits from the Quattrocento. In this article I hope to show that it 1s 
also an extremely important document on an obscure chapter of the history of 
art — Italian portrait painting of the early Renaissance.” | 


1. This article though signed by me alone, is an outgrowth of my and E. TIETZE-CONRATS joint studies of the 
Venetian paintings in the National Gallery, Washington. 


FIG. 1. — Funerary Monument of Giacomo Marcello. — S. Maria dei Frari, Venice, Italy (Upper part). 


Previous discussion of the painting bears witness to the darkness shrouding 
the problem. For the identification of both painter and model, no unanimity of 
opinion has been reached. Bernard Berenson’s original attribution to Alvise Vi- 
varini has hardly any supporters nowadays. But the prevailing identification of 
the artist as Giovanni Bellini” is still specifically contradicted by Lionello Ven- 
turi who holds out for Gentile Bellini, as Roger Fry had done before. The sim- 
plicity and monumentality of the interpretation offer strong arguments in favor 
of this heretical opinion. 

The difficulty lies in the fact that in default of literary and documentary evi- 
dence, we are thrown almost entirely on stylistic arguments, which without such 
support, tend to become entirely subjective. The only securely established portrait 
by Gentile is that of Sultan Mohammed IT, in the National Gallery, London, and 
this is in so sorry a state of preservation that hardly one square inch of the original 
surface can be discerned. What a tottery foundation for building up a portrait 
oeuvre on stylistic grounds! 


Giovanni Bellinÿs reputation as an outstanding and prolific portrait painter 


2. First emphasized by DETLEv VON HADELN in: “Burlington Magazine,” LI, 1927, p. 4, pl. facing p. 3. 


Kress Collection, National Gallery of Art, Washington, 


FIG. 2.— GIOVANNI BELLINI. — Portrait of Giacomo Marcello. 
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seems much better founded. Vasari calls him flatly the one who introduced the 
habit of having one’s portrait painted in his home town: *. .. he painted por- 
traits from life, and it became the custom that whoever attained a certain degree 
of eminence should have his portrait painted by him or by some other master. 
Therefore in all Venetian houses may be seen portraits going back to the fourth 
generation. This is a most satisfactory custom.” Here he trails off into a disser- 
tation on the civic importance of portrait painting in classic antiquity. 

The passage in Vasari sounds rather hollow and to a certain extent may be a 
mere plea for a more generous use of portraits elsewhere. Nevertheless, Vasari 
seems indeed to have been struck by the great number of portraits in Venice, and 
in this respect, his report is confirmed by the great number of them still existing. 
How many have to go to Giovanni Bellini’'s credit or belong to other artists, re- 
mains an open question. Marcantonio Michiel, who had a far more solid knowl- 
edge of the paintings in great Venetian houses than the wandering painter-writer 
Vasari, lists less than half a dozen portraits as by Giovanni Bellini. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that many.more of them existed. Many indi- 
vidual portraits were introduced by the Bellinis into their large compositions rep- 
resenting historic and legendary events. It seems likely that they were prepared 
by making studies from jife, versions or repetitions of which were kept in the 
families concerned. In some instances these preparatory studies may have been 
careful drawings like the two in Berlin used in Gentile Bellini’s Procession of the 
Cross (Tietze, Venetian Drawings, N° 260, 261); in others they were certainly 
paintings, especially when the people represented were patricians or important 
dignitaries meant to appear in the official murals decorating the walls of the Sa/a 
del Maggior Consiglio. 

Apparently the sitter in the Washington portrait belongs to this category of 
important personalities. His costume is that of a high-ranking military person- 
age, and the brass on his right shoulder makes him equivalent to a five-star general. 
Very few individuals fit into this description, and small wonder that the first 
guess went to the best known of the Venetian generals, Bartolommeo Colleoni. His 
claim, however, has long since been definitely rejected. 

Colleoni was born in 1400 and died in 147$, so that his appearance in this 
portrait as a man in the prime of life would clash with the presumable date of 
the painting, around 1480. Moreover, we are quite well acquainted with Colleonis 
features. His numerous portraits, including Verrocchio’s famous monument in 
Campo Zanipolo in Venice, show an entirely different man. 

Colleoni is not the only one who was picked for identification with the por- 
trait. Gronau’s hint as to Giacomo Marcello, has however, not been taken up, or 
even expressly rejected, by more recent writers. They would not have overlooked 


3. G. Vasarrs Lives of the Artists, ep. by B. BurRoucus, New York, 1946, p. 134. 
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this suggestion, had they compared the painting with a very authentic portrait of 
the general that has come down to us— his idealized statue in the center of his 
funerary monument in Santa Maria Gloriosa Dei Frari.’ In spite of the difference 
between a statue bareheaded and in Roman armor, and a portrait from life in mod- 
ern costume, the identity of the essential features is, to my mind, striking. The 
knobby nose, the energetic bulges above the small eyes with their penetrating 
glance, the deep double creases framing the mouth, the well-rounded chin, the fat 
neck, the protruding and very individual ear, all these, in my opinion, make the 
identity unquestionable. Marcello, whose date of birth is unknown, was made 
Capitano Generale of the Republic only in the war against Ferrara 1482-1483 — 
apparently a relatively younger man at that time — and died in battle in 1484. In 
the Washington portrait he appears to be a man in his fifties. 

If Marcello is indeed the model, the claims of Giovanni Bellini to being the 
author gain weight, since, as already emphasized by Gronau, it is well-known that 
Marcello had been portrayed by the master. M. A. Michiel mentions as existing 
in Casa Marcello in Venice, in 1525, “il ritratto piccolo di M. Jacomo Marcello, 
suo avo, Capitano generale dell'armata;” by Giovanni Bellini® The portrait in 
Washington measures 20 inches in height; it would certainly have been called a 
small portrait by the standards of the advanced XVI Century, when Michiel de- 
scribed the painting in Casa Marcello. He may also have stressed its smallness in 
comparison with the general’s official portrait inserted in Giovanni Bellini’s mural 
in the Ducal Palace, the Doge of Venice Receiving Eight Pennants and Eight Sil- 
ver Horns. Sansovino lists Marcello’s portrait among the ones to be recognized in 
the mural, which still existed in Michiel’s time.° 

The portrait in Washington may very well have served as preparation for an 
official representation in a mural. It presents the general in a most dignified pose, 
a man of well-controlled energy, whose powerful carriage reveals the military, 
and whose searching glance reveals the leader. In view of the dates from Mar- 
cello’s career mentioned above the portrait, it must have been painted between 
1482 and 1484, which corresponds well enough to the date based on stylistic consid- 
erations. Thus the identification of the model confirms the painter, while the iden- 
tification of the latter confirms the name of the sitter. 

Portrait painting, as emphasized in the paragraph quoted from Vasari, was 
a very new art around 1480. People were not repeatedly portrayed ; one portrait 
became a lasting symbol of the man. His likeness, especially when introduced into 
one of the murals in the “Hall of Fame” of Venice, was thereby stamped for eter- 


4. I wish to express my gratitude to my friend DR. RoboLFo PALLUCCHINI in Venice for procuring me a new 
photograph of the statue. 

s. The Anonimo, ED. by GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, London, 1903, p. 106. 

6. FRANCESCO SANSOVINO, Venezia Città Nobilissima, Venice, 1581 (Ep. Venice, 1663, p. 335). 
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nity. The Portrait of Marcello assigned to Giovanni Bellini by the best tradition, 
continues to serve its purpose by its surviving preparatorÿ study. 

We thus have in Washington one of the earliest authentic portraits by Gio- 
vanni Bellini. The influence of Mantegna’s poignant art is still noticeable but, ap- 
parently under the influence of Antonello da Messina, the solemnity is softened, 
the psychological approach deepened, the modeling made more delicate. The ren- 
dering of the whole personality is humanized. The Portrait of Doge Leonardo 
Loredano, in the National Gallery in London, an equally well-established example 
‘from Bellinis later years (about 1501-1502), is the fulfilment of the great prom- 
ise given in the early Marcello portrait. 

It seems natural that so accomplished a master should open up a path for the 
new branch of portrait painting. With this one Portrait of Marcello, which now 
seems better established as his than it was before, he proved his mastery. At the 
same time, he has provided us with a yardstick to measure the claims of numerous 
other portraits attributed to him helter-skelter during these latter years of undis- 
ciplined and irresponsible art-criticism. Every alleged portrait by Giovanni Bellini 
from now on must be rated according to these standard measures: are its quality 
and style on a par with those of the Giacomo Marcello and Leonardo Loredano 
portraits? 
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À DUTCH INTIMIST 
PIEIER JANSSENS ELINGA 
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PA Pieter Janssens Elinga paintings which have so far come 
to light, are confined to two subjects: SHll Laifes, numbering seven or eight, and 
“bourgeois” Jnteriors, of which — without counting a few variations, replicas or 
copies — there are about ten. This makes some twenty canvases in all — a ridic- 
ulously small total when compared with the number the artist must have produced 
in little less than forty years. Except perhaps for two Still Lifes, all these paintings 
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belong to the second part of his career, that is, after he settled in Amsterdam in 
about 1656, at the age of thirty-three. | 

We are then, in complete ignorance of his youth. What did he do in Rotter- 
dam? If only the recorders of the Chamber of Orphans had described — or 
even designated by their titles — the thirteen pictures which they found at the 
artists home on August 22, 1663! But the XVII Century scriveners took pleasure 
in deceiving the art historians. Their laconicism leaves us therefore to mere sur- 
mises. He certainly must have painted S#ll Lifes before the Amsterdam period. 
Anthony Pannecoeck owned one in 16614 As was mentioned before, Janssens.bor- 
rowed some money from Pannecoeck in that fatal year of 1663, and the panel may 
date from then. We are the more inclined to believe that it does, since it differs 
from the later pleasant Desserts intended for the elegant clientele of Amsterdam. 
It is a Vanity — theme of a stern philosophy (a skull, an-hourglass, books . . .) 
which was regarded with favor by the university city of Leyden, near Rotterdam. 

To the same provincial period may be ascribed a subject which, without ac- 
tually being macabre, is still harsher than the Desserts. This is the Prtcher of the 
Bredius Museum in The Hague (Fig. 1). However, the snuffbox here is faintly 
reminiscent of the watches, dear to Kalf, whom Janssens imitated at Amsterdam, 
and the coat of arms of that city can be seen on the side of the jug. À dark back- 
ground, a brown wooden table, a broken couvet—the common earthenware 
heater which Dutch women used to slip into their footwarmers — set off, by their 
subdued color tones, the objects which gleam in the center: an ivory colored jug, 
the blue-green circles and the gray-green reflections of which are in harmony, a 
white pipe, a snuffbox and a seal of tarnished silver engraved in black. The gen- 
erally rather soft touch models with suppleness this stone pot whose light nuances 
give the picture its charm.” 

Holland loved paintings of such common utensilss We again find a similar 
pitcher, also associated with pipes and with another broken. couvet, in a picture 


1. “Een Vanitas van Pit. Janssens Elinga” Inventory of Anthony Pannecoeck, drawn up by himself, in 
1661, on the occasion of his second marriage. Office of Notary V. Swanenburch, in Amsterdam. Mentioned by A. 
BREDIUS, De Schilder Pieter Janssens Elinga, Op. cit., p. 236. A Vanitas by “H. Janssens,” was part of the Howorth 
Sale, London, December 14, 1923, N°98, and we wonder whether this was not the picture which had belonged to 
Pannecoeck. The Witt Library, London, took a photograph of this picture before the auction, which helped the 
clarification of the problem: This Vamitas, with a lady trying on jewels, is a Flemish painting, and most probably, 
as suggested by Sir Robert Witt, a work of Abraham Janssens. Another Vanitas, with two figures and also signed 
Janssens, which has also been photographed by the Witt Library at the Miller Sale, London, December 4, 1936, N°28, 
is by the same hand, 

2. Signed: P. Janssens E., 43 x 33. The painting is mentioned as being in the W. Krause Collection in Berlin, 
in 1856 (Max SCHASLER, Berlin's Kunstschätse, Berlin, 1856, p. 381, N° 19), and in 1863 (PARTHEY, Deutscher 
Bildersaal, Berlin, vol. 1, 1863, p. 640, N° 1). Kunst en Kunstnijverheid Exhibition, The Hague, March 1909, N° 
214, f.2. Exhibition of Still Lifes at the Art Circle of Rotterdam, September 1909, N° 21. Repr. with the review of 
this exhibition by W, MARTIN, in: “Bulletin den Ned. Oudheidk. Bond,” 1909, p. 149. It was lent to these two exhibi- 
tions by MR. BREDIUS who wrote about it: De Schilder Pieter Janssens, in: “Oud-Holland,” 1909, p. 235. It now 
belongs to the Bredius Collection which has been transformed into a museum: Catalogue of the Bredius Museum, 
The Hague, 1933, N° 43. Dr. N. R. A. VrooM, De Schilders van het Monochrome Banketje, Amsterdam, 1945, repr. 
Dot 
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painted by Fris and dated 
1660 Jan van de Velde 
(hEMVOUNFÉR In TOSS, 
adds to these only one ma- 
jolica dish* Heda, a 
master in still life, gives 
the very example of sim- 
plhicity by composing a 
monochrome harmony 
with some glasses, one or 
two dishes of plain silver, 
and some freshly-cut pie. 
The Vanities resemble his 
manner by their auster- 
ity; our Putcher by its 
humbleness. 

Because of its rela- 
tionship with the Pitcher, 
the Heidelberg Museum 
attributed to Janssens the 
Smoking Set,which came 
to light at an exhibition 
heldeaner024  Dutmot 
which it has so far proved 
impossible to obtain a 
photograph.° 

In his youth, our ar- 
tist certainly produced 
subjects other than Sxl/l 
Lifes. The Dutch used to attract their clientele by varying their themes. At least, 
they did so in the beginning, before they found their true specialization. Pieter 
de Hooch did not create his “bourgeois” Znteriors, which were to inspire Janssens, 
until 1655-1660. What, then, were the future Intimists doing around 1650? What 
became of de Hooch, Ochterveldt, Ludolf de Jongh — all three from Rotterdam, 
and one of whom, Ludolf, had, in his native city, lived close to Janssens. They 


FIG. 1. — PIETER JANSSENS ELINGA. — The Pitcher. — Bredius Museum, The Hague. 


3. Still life Exhibition, Amsterdam, Goudstikker Gallery, 1933, N° 32; repr. in: G. IsaRLOv, L'Exposition de la 
Nature Morte à Amsterdam, in: “Formes,” 1933. 

4. Ephrem de Malander Sale, Renaix, Belgium, October 7, 1930, INPrS 

s. On wood; 35x27. The painting entered, with th: Posselt donation, the collection of the Municipal Museum 
of Heidelberg, Germany: Catalogue of the Posselt Hall at the Heidelberg Municipal Museum, N° 75; Still life 
Exhibition at the same Museum, 1924 (Catalogue by KaARL LOHMEYER, N° 30). 
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occasionally painted portraits, sometimes figures, and, as opportunity presented 
itself, allegorical or mythological scenes, landscapes full of horsemen, but mostly 
pictures of inns with resting hunters and soldiers amusing themselves, or scenes of 
peasant houses with villagers at work. What was the most famous little master 
of Rotterdam, the charming Hendrick Sorgh, doing? Through his link with 
Flanders he must have been close 
to our Bruges artist: his mother 
was from Antwerp and he was sup- 
posed to have studied under Teniers 
of whose art we are indeed re- 
minded by his precise and mellow 
modeling, his tender atmosphere 
and silvery tones. He offered to 
the lonely newcomer many an ex- 
ample of portraits, figures, tiny 
biblical scenes, inns, seascapes and, 
finally, scenes of markets or kit- 
chens filled with exquisite still 
lifes. 

Janssens undoubtedly imitated 
the versatility of his fellow artists. 
In 16655, Hendrick Sorgh engraved 
an Equestrian Portrait of William 
TIT (Fig. 2), then five years old, 
posthumous son of the sfathouder 
William II. This is an Orangist 
propaganda print without any art 
pretense. It was published in Am- 
sterdam, and van der Willingen, 
who mentions it considers “Pieter 
Jansz,” the author of the design, as 
ie. = pissen Jane. (Jansens Else Willie 1110 me JICOL AN CN SRE CES SES 
graved by Hendrick Sorgh. M LS à Rijksmuseum, Amster- Amsterdam. In the absence of proof 

it seems to us that the proximity of 
Sorgh and Janssens Elinga in Rotterdam stresses the probability of their col- 
laboration. 


So much for the portraits. On the walls of his Znteriors, Pieter hung various 


WILHELMUS : HENRICUS, BY DER GRATIF 
PRINCE M -ORANJE, GRAVE VAN Na 


D'Or, 


DÉRRSS DE : PART EEE TS 
ue Re Re 


6. VAN DER WILLINGEN, Les Artistes de Harlem, Harlem, 1870, p. 188. In 1870, Janssens Elinga was still un- 


+ print is inscribed as follows: Pieter Jansz inv. — Hendrick Rokesz sc. Sorgh has also been called “Rokes” 
or ‘“Rokesz.” 
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FIG. 3. — PIETER JANSSENS ELINGA. — Dessert, — Dr. J. A. van Dongen Collection, Amsterdam. 


landscapes which he sketched with care. Must we deduce from this that he prac- 
ticed this genre? Three objects indicated in his 1653 Inventory suggest that he 
painted military figures. They are a pike, a dagger and a piece of armor — a sort 
of neck-piece frequently used by Rembrandt, Gerard Dou and other genre painters. 
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Did he perhaps also approach historical subjects? At any rate we find in the 
Joan de Bosch Sale, in Amsterdam, on May 23, 1785 (N° 658 of the Sale Cata- 
logue), a “Holy Family, pen drawing by P: Jansen,” coupled with a Head of 
Christ by Bramer. 

If we may trust the description of N° 61 of a Paris Sale, December 27, 1881, 
he also devoted himself to painting rustic kitchens: “Pierre Janssens . . . [Interior 
with three figures. An old man opening mussels and a young boy hugging a young 
and pretty girl. On wood: 40x31.” The signature meant nothing to the expert who 
made this catalogue notation. So, he thought it fit to add: “Flemish school, XVII 
Century.” We believe that we should also ascribe to our artist: “À young woman 
skinning eels; near her is a table on which there are fish, as also on the ground. 
Light-and very finished painting. On wood: 27 x 21.” (Boileau Sale, Paris, 
ATler7 786 AINPROONE 
The first name of the ar- 
tist is not indicated but 
we do not see what name- 
sake could be involved. 

And what about 
architectural painting? 
Janssens known Znter- 
iors, the series of which 
started about 1666, are 
true ‘perspectives’ and 
are often referred to as 
such, in the ancient inven- 
tories. These require spe- 
cial knowledge, and pre- 
liminary practice. Pieter 
may have learned from 
his father the rudiments 
of this art, and we may 
ask ourselves whether he 
was not attracted to Rot- 
terdam by the Flemish 
artist, Antoine de Lorme, 
a most eminent painter 
of buildings, who lived in 
that city from 1627 to 
1073. À story related by 


FIG. 4. — PIETER JANSSENS ELINGA, — Dessert. — Bertil Kahm Collection, Stockholm. Houbraken about Eman- 
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uel de Witte, also sug- 
gests that Elinga prac- 
ficédWpErspective De 
fore 1666. Emanuel, 
whose masterpieces evoke 
the poetry and beauty 
OCR EreatGothic 
churches, was, paradoxi- 
cally enough, à cynical, 
an impious man and a 
surly misanthrope who, 
at the age of seventy- 
five finally committed 
suicide. He delighted in 
maltreating his col- 
leagues. Houbraken, 
who was an artist as well 
as a writer, echoes their 
rancor. He quotes, among 
others, the following ex- 
ample of the outrages to 
which they were sub- 
jected : “À young painter 
whose name is Janssens, 


having made a picture 
which he held to be the FIG. 5. — PIETER JANSSENS ELINGA. — Dessert. — T. W. H. Ward Collection, London. 


best he had ever done, wished to show it to de Witte, as an old and experienced 
master able to appreciate his effort, in order to have him point out his mis- 
takes and to encourage him in the right direction. When he asked him what he 
thought of it, de Witte answered: ‘I believe that you are quite a conceited fellow 
to be satisfied with such rubbish; and off he went. 7? 

It is admitted that the Janssens to whom reference is made here was Janssens 
Elinga; he is the only Janssens whose interests compare with those of Emanuel 
de Witte. But Houbraken wishing to spice the story with the contrast between 
a shy neophyte and a grumbling teacher, disregarded the facts. Emanuel was 
six years older than Pieter; if he wanted to dominate him, it was because of his 
reputation and not his age. Therefore, the meeting in question should be placed 
in the period when the interiors of churches, which Emanuel began to paint about 
1650, brought him success: “No one equaled him in the accuracy of architec- 


7. HoUBRAKkEN, De Groote Schouburg . .., Op. cit., vol. I, p. 286. 
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ture as well as in the ex- 
cellent selection of lights 
and the well-made fig- 
ures,* admits Houbra- 
ken whose recollections 
refer mostly to that bril- 
liant period.”  Janssens 
must have consulted de 
Witte about 1660, when 
both artists were living in 
Amsterdam. 

We would be glad to 
know what that so-called 
“rubbish” of the unfor- 
tunate Pieter was, that 
crowned his unknown en- 
deavors. It was not a fa- 
miliar {nterior: Pieter de 
Hooch was then the only 
recognized judge in that 
field and had won de 
Witte over to it two or 
three times." Wasit a pal- 

acé,. a Church totrather 
RE hu Gous doinetns 68 0 OR TUS ES CON detre 

À 1670 Inventory” does 
indeed mention “een schilderijenkamer, perspectieff van Janssens,” that is to say a 
peep-show. To understand what this was, one should imagine a box, one side of 
which is a pane of unpolished glass. One can look into the thus lighted inside 
through two holes. The peristyle, the apartment which one can see then, give the 
illusion of reality. At the National Gallery in London, one may thus admire a 


8. De Witte, the son of a teacher from whom he learned mathematics, always had great skill in perspective art 
and was vain about his knowledge of it. Before painting churches, he had painted large palaces, filled with historic 
scenes. The only one of these that has been preserved was studied by: M. van REGTEREN ALTENA, in: “Jaarsverslag 
van het Koninlijk Oudheidkundig Genootschap,” 1935. I called attention to several of these lost compositions in: 
Emanuel de Witte, in: “Gazette des Beaux-Arts,” 1923, p. 152, footnote 1. I have since found mention of others such 


as: a Palace with a Banquet of Alexander, sold in 1774, and a Palace with the Wife of Potiphar Showing Joseph's 
Coat to her Husband, sold in 1806. ; 


9. HOUBRAKEN, Op. cit., p. 283. 
do. The Jnteriors by E. de Witte which have returned to light are: the Harpsichord and Portraits in an In- 
tertor. See: Emanuel de Witte, in: “Gazette des Beaux-Arts,” Op. cit, pp. 154-165. 
11. “lnventory of Johannes Rigo who is going away to Smyrna and is leaving his properties to Jeronimus Rigo 
his father,” Amsterdam, July 30, 1670. Office of Notary A. Voskuyl, Amsterdam. Mentioned by HOFSTEDE DE GRooT. 
after a communication of À, BReius, in: De Schilder Janssens, Op. cit. pp. 283-284, N° 6. 
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dwelling with open doors, in which a servant who sews, a lady lying in bed and a 
little dog are shown. Samuel van Hoogstraeten created this mirage by painting 
the interior of the box with consummate skill. Hofstede de Groot thought that he 
could attribute to Janssens the fragment of a similar box preserved at the Bredius 
Museum: a large room with annexes. I myself had considered this hypothesis 
which, however, should definitely be discarded. The paintings and engravings 
which decorate the walls, as well as the dress of the cavalier going down the stairs, 
assign it a date close to 1630." 

Such is our information on the subjects treated by Janssens Elinga of which 
we know no sample. This information is the result of an inquiry, bristling with 
uncertainties, throughout printed sources. There are too many Janssens; it is 
hard to recognize the right one. One might say that we should be guided by the first 
name and discard, among others, Jerome Janssens “the Dancer” who imitated the 
Love Gardens of Rubens. We do discard him, but without complete assurance. 
Was not the portrait 
painter Janson van Ceu- 
len presented with the 
Reading Woman of 
Frankfort in 1835, even 
though this bore the au- 
thentic signature of Jans- 
sens Elinga, and, in 
1903, with the Sweeping 
of the Petit Palais Mu- 
etanineharise. Even 
when confronted with the 
“Pieter Janssens; 24wé 
must take heed of a paint- 
er of flowers, a designer 
on window-panes, a P. 
Janssens who, in 1660, 
signed a Guard Room, as 
well as of a P. Janssens, 
painter of game. We 
must, in addition, beware 


12. CLOTILDE MisME, Deux 
Boîtes-à-Perspective Hollandaises du 
XVIIè Siècle, in: “Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts,” 1925, pp. 158 and 162, 
fig. p. 163 The arguments ad- 


vanced in favor of a later date, are Fe en 
not to be retained FIG. 7. — WILLEM KALr. —Dessert. — Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin. 
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of the calling of Jerome ‘the Dancer,” Pieter. Therefore, it is not without some 
apprehension that we accept the inclusion into Elinga’s oeuvre of the “Gentle- 
men in a Park by Pieter Janssens” which went to the Steenhaut Sale in Paris on 
June 25, 1850, as N° 30. There still remains a long list of “Janssens” lacking first 
names. Among these we pick up the paintings designated as “in the manner of 
Pieter de Hooch,” the themes of which are characteristic of our artist, as well as 
—_ but these with extreme caution — certain subjects which, while being unusual 
for him, do not fit in with the work of his namesakes. 

Let us relax from these doubtful cases by returning to unquestionable works. 
We will leave Rotterdam with Janssens Elinga and follow him to Amsterdam. 

The five Still Lifes which we ascribe to his mature years, all offer the same 
arrangement. These four Desserts and the one Breakfast show, on the corner of 
a table, either fruit, or oysters and bread, besides one or two dishes, and, in the 
background, one or two glasses half filled with wine. The most important Dessert 
is also the most pleasant (Fig. 3). It appeared at a Dutch sale on February 27, 
1923, and today belongs to an Amsterdam art amateur, Dr. J. A. Van Dongen.” 
The design and the modeling here are more firm than in the Pitcher; the touch 
recalls the velvety skin of a peach, the roughness of an orange, the texture of a 
piece of white and blue china. A rug of dark-green plush sets off the polished 
silver of a dish; the wine strikes the glasses with a note of topaz or ruby. 

Another time the dessert is limited to oranges and lemons: in a painting 
known since 1912 (Bertil Kahm Collection, Stockholm), the green rug uncovers 
a gray marble table (Fig. 4),° and in another one (Collection of Mr. T. W. H. 
Ward, in London), a table of massive wood. The latter is less clear, less col- 
ored; the composition centered in the middle of the canvas appears less skilful 
(CHE) 70 

The first SHill Life of Janssens to be rediscovered, has again vanished. While 
it was in the Collection of Baron Leopold von Schrenk, in Munich (1891), it was 
described by Hofstede de Groot: “On a stone table rest a silver dish with an 
orange and a lemon on the stem of which are three leaves, a half-filled glass of 


13. The catalogue does not indicate either measurements or support. 

14. Signed: P. Janssens E., to the left of the table leg. Canvas: 63 x 58. Sale of the Collections of Lennep 
van Braam and others, February 27, 1923, Amsterdam, N° 21. Vermeer Exhibition, Rotterdam, 1935, N° 59, fig. 
106, lent by Messrs. Hoogendijk & Co., Amsterdam. VROOM, Op. cit., repr. p. 175. 

15. Signed: P. Janssens, E.; canvas; 62 x 49. Summer Exhibition at the Frederick Muller Gallery, Am- 
sterdam, 1913. Sale of the Collections of the widow V. van Gogh and others, November 25-26, 1913, Muller 
Gallery, Amsterdam, N° 361 (repr. in the catalogue; 1875 florins).—Engelska . . . , Nederlanska Konstverk . .. 
Exhibition, National Museum, Stockholm, 1918, N° 92, lent by the Axel Ryden firm. Sale in Stockholm November 
7-9, 1934, Bukowsky Gallery, N° 96. Bukowsky firm, Stockholm (in 1936). 

16. Signed: P. Janssens E., to the lower left; canvas; 56 x 48. J. H. H. V. Lane Sale, London, December 
13, 1912, N° 86 (sold to E. Permain for 682 francs). It was probably this painting that Hofstede de Groot saw 
in 1915 on the London art market (Burlett firm) ; but his notes do not permit to confirm this. The firm of Max 
Rothschild (Sackville Gallery), London (in 1921); T. W. H. Ward Collection, London in 1924 and still there in 
1936. Bibl.: R. WARNER, Dutch and Flemish Flower and Fruit Painters of the XVII and XVIII Centuries, Lon- 
don, (1928), repr. pl. 538. ; 
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Rhine wine, another 
high, thin glass contain- 
ing a little red wine, the 
top of the glass almost 
entirely disappearing into 
shadow. At the right 
there are a slice of orange 
and the plain handle of a 
knife, the blade of which 
ÉRINVISIDIENEIC Rand 
there, are small pieces of 
DÉclRande omensceucs 
This Dessert, it seems, is 
reminiscent of the one in 
Stockholm, plus the silver 
dish and minusthe carpet. 
RE TIERE 1 à 
Breakfast where the main 
part is played by oysters 
and à bulky coarse loaf of 
bread accompanied by an 
orange and a slice of 
IEmonteEio ec) 
Janssens also execu- 
ted still lifes twice the size 
of these, which still re- 
maintobefound. Such are 
the Capital Painting of Fruit of the Day de Rivet Sale (1764) and the Sul! Lafe 
of the Guttenbrun Sale (1821).” The other old mentions are too concise to lead 


FIG. 8. — Attributed to PIETER JANSSENS ELINGA. — Dessert. — Present whereabout unknown. 


17. Signed: P. Janssens E., near the table; canvas; 52 x 41. It passed from the Collection of Baron von 
Schrenk into that of Baron Otto von Berchem, in Münich, who sold it to an Austrian collector. Baroness von 
Berchem was kind enough to make inquiries in Vienna about the subsequent fate of this canvas: Dr. Küeslinger, 
an art historian, bought it finally for a joint-stock company, which broke up around 1924, and lost track of the pic- 
ture after that. Bibl.: Horsrepe DE GRooT, De Schilder Janssens, Op. cit., pp. 274 and 283, N° 2, a facsimile of the 
signature, p. 271; Niederlandisches Künstler Lexikon, Vienna, vol. I, 1904, facsimile of the signature, p. 725. 

18. Signed: P. Janssens E., under the table; canvas; 53 x 44. Around 1930, it belonged to the private _collec- 
tion of Gustav Pauli, Curator of the Museum of Hamburg, Germany. Hundert seltene Holländer Exhibition, 
Schäffer Gallery, Berlin, 1932, N° 55; it belonged then to the Schäffer Gallery, where no additional information 
on the subsequent destiny of the canvas could be furnished; VROOM, OPA, weprip enr 

19. 116 x 93. F. E. Day de Rivet Sale, Leyden, Holland, September 24, 1764, N° 98, as “by Janse.” 

20. Canvas: 105 x 85 (4 palms 7 thumbs x 3 palms 8 thumbs). HOFSTEDE DE GROOT, misled by wrong meas- 
urements, asked ci whether this was not the painting from the von Schrenk Ce (De Schilder Jans- 
sens, Op. cit., p. 283, N° 2). Guttenbrun Sale, Amsterdam, April 30, 1821, N° 73, as “by P. Janssens,” (sold to 
Engelberts for 2 florins 10). 
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to identification. One, at least, acquaints us with an eminent amateur of our paint- 
er’s art: Carel Rudolf van Kuffeler, counselor to the King of Prussia; he owned 
three of the artists Still Lifes in Amsterdam, priced as high as two Small Heads 
by Rembrandt.” 

If the Pitcher was related to Heda, the Desserts by Janssens remind us of 
Willem Kalf. They imitate his second manner which began about 1650. It there- 
fore seems that they must have been painted in Amsterdam where, about 1656, 
Elinga became the masters fellow-townsman.** In this period Kalf abandoned 
the overdecorated and twisted pieces of goldsmith’s art so congenial to the baroque 
ideal, which had served as his models until then, to devote himself to objects of 
every day use, though still luxurious, as well as to the common variety of fruit. 

He attains with these objects an effect different from that produced by Heda, 
who sketched the gray and bister frieze of his glasses and dishes on a light back- 
ground. He makes his spring from the shadow as though it were a relief group. 
His warm tones radiate in the light: the red of a Turkish carpet, the blue-green of 
Chinese pottery, the ruddiness of peaches, the yellow of lemons and oranges. Every- 
where, even in the almost monochrome Pitcher, Janssens adopts the peculiar Kalf 
composition and clair-obscur, and, in the Desserts, he adds to these Kalf’s gamut 
of colors. His translucent glasses are absorbed by the darkness in the background ; 
they live only in brief reflections, in the small spot of their contents; then there 
emerges the lunary light of the silverware and china; finally, there gleams the 
vivid brilliance of southern fruit. Our artist draws inspiration from the simplest 
of Kalf's compositions of which we have an example here: the Dessert (Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum, Berlin) (Fig. 7). And, even there, he tempers their origi- 
nality. He rejects the master’s refined vases, his motley rugs, his deep and rare 
color-tones. He modifies the intensity of his lights and renounces his impasto. 
His are peaceful and refreshing echoes of Kalf’s intense canvases. 

He is not the only artist of the time, meekly to follow in Kalf's wake. There- 
fore, 1t is only with caution that one may accept as Janssens’ all the unsigned SH] 
Laifes which lay claim to his paternity.* However, here are two serious candidates. 


21. À still life, on wood, “skillfully painted,” in the L. Merens Sale, Amsterdam, April 15, 1778, N° 157 
(sold to Schuur for $ florins). Two still lifes, on wood, “executed faithfully,” sale in Amsterdam, October 1, 1778, 
No. 81 (sold to Buis for 1 florin), Two still lifes, Sale of the Collection of Baron J. de Wellens, at Hombourg 
v. d. Hühe, September 14, 1868, N°s 166 and 167. 

22. Inventory of September 27, 1702; appraised by J. P. Zomer (Office of Notary D. van der Goes, Amster- 
dam). Mentioned by A. BRenius, in: Rembrandtiana, in: “Oud-Holland,” 1914, p. 136. The three still lifes by 
Janssens were appraised together for 18 florins, and the two heads by Rembrandt, both, for 12 florins., 

228. Kalf settled in Amsterdam between 1651 and 1654. See new biographical data on Kalf in: H. E. van 
GELDER, in: “Oud-Holland,” 1941, p. 37-46. 

23. Two of them must be discarded: A—One Dessert, catalogued in the Arras (France) Museum (1907, N° 
16) under the fancy name of Bergheys; HOFSTEDE DE GRoor found a relationship between this work and Janssens’ 
art. Mr. Hollart, Curator of that Museum, was kind enough to check the signature on this painting; its fragments 
do not correspond with the signature of our painter. B.—There is no reason whatsoever for giving to Janssens—as 
was done by the Guy Stein Gallery, in Paris, at its third Exhibition-Sale, 1935, N° 53—the small and very weak 
picture (canvas; 26 x 21) representing a glass of red wine, an orange and a flat fish. ; 
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One of them appeared at 
a 1921 auction as by 
Kalf (Fig. 8). The sec- 
ond, proposed by Mr. 
Bredius, was on the Brit- 
ish art market in 1921 
(Fig. 9). We know of 
others only through men- 
tion or description; they 
are: the Desserts of the 
former James Simon Col- 
lection in Berlin® and of 
the Museum of Valen- 
ciennes,* tentatively at- 
tribued to our artist by 
Hofstede de Groot; the 
S'Hhll Life belonging to 
Mr. Kurt Erasmus which 
appeared at an exhibition 
in Berlin under the at- 
tribution to Pieter Jans- 
sens; the Glass Goblet 
and Fruit on a Table of 
the Holland Sale, and 
the Fruit, Goblet and A 
Still Life on a L'able of FIG. 9. — Attributed to PIETER JANSSENS ELINGA. — Dessert. — 
Present whereabouts unknown. 
the Snagge Sale.” 


24. Liphart-Rathshoff Sale, Amsterdam, 1921. We do not know who made the attribution to Janssens, which 
we found in the Janssens Elinga folder at the Witt Library, in London, but it does indeed seem quite judicious. 
We wish to acknowledge here the courtesy of Sir Robert Witt to whom we are indebted for the photograph of this 
picture. 
25. On a table are set a goblet and a plate with oranges and other fruit. According to a communication 
made by HOFSTEDE DE GROOT, the almost effaced signature, near the table, seemed to begin with a “P.” On wood; 
43 x 37. Exhibition of Dutch Works of the XVII Century from Private Collections of Berlin, Berlin, 1890, N° 157, 
as by Kalf, lent by James Simon. 

26. “Set on a table, a portion of which is covered with a greenish material, a metal dish contains a half of a 
lemon, the skin of which hangs down spirally, another lemon and a large rose-bud. Nearby are a Venitian glass, a 
knife and à sandstone pitcher with a tin lid. To the left, on a table, there is a full-blown rose.” Canvas; 36 x 55. 
Catalogued at the Valenciennes (France) Museum, 1931, N° 121, as by “Villem van Aelst.’ Included in the collec- 
tions of the city under the Revolution. 

27. Canvas: 49x56. Gemälde alter Meister aus B erliner Besitze Exhibition, at the Academy of Arts, Berlin, 


1925, N° 456. 5 
28. 71x53. The support is not indicated. John R. Holland Sale, London, April 11, 1913, N° 117 (sold to 


Collings for 420 francs). 
29. 78x96. The support is not indicated. Sale ofthe Collections of Thomas Snagge and others, London, April 


24, 1914, N° 89 (sold to Fellowes for 367 francs). 
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In none of his known Still Lifes does Janssens, the native of Bruges, betray 
his Flemish origin. He is not the author of the two pieces of Game, which about 
1680, carried on, in the manner of Jean-Baptiste Weenix, the decorative style of 
Antwerp and for a time intrigued us. The signature on these paintings differs from 
Elinga’s in its spelling and characters.®” The Desserts, the Breakfast and the 
Pitcher by our artist are definitely Dutch. Frugality, one of the levers of the 
United-Provinces, dictated these images which do not flatter the appetite and are 
hardly relevant of an epicurian taste. Their parsimony is in contrast to the Flem- 
ish abundance, their couple of oranges to the victuals which Fyt and Snyders heap 
on their SHll Lafes as though it were for some heroic orgy. Objects take more 
place than food. The painter, freed from the tyranny of gluttony, abandons him- 
self to the pleasures of the eye, and pursues beauty even in the simple utensils and 
in vulgar fare. 


CLOTILDE BRIERE-MISME. 


: 30. These two paintings are almost unknown. One of them, on wood, 34x45, is described in the Catalogue 
of the Pictures . . . in the Collection of Lord St. Oswald at Nostell Priory (Wakefield, England), by MAURICE W 
BROCKWELL, London, 1915, pp. 296-297, N° 289. I owe to MR. BROCKWELL the tracing of the sipnature =P JANSEN 
(in caps)—to the right, on the base of the column. This panel represents a wooden table partly covered by a table- 
cloth and by a Turkish carpet on which are a piece of meat and fruit in a dish: a hare is hanging from the ceiling; 
on the ground there are various fowl and a dog. The other painting appeared at three old sales: H. Réreaux Sale 
January 2, 1810, Antwerp, N° 30; the de Vinck de Wesel Sale, Paris, August 16, 1814, No. 266 (on wood : 43%x 2210 
the Castelin Sale, February 15, 1827, Paris, N° 37. It now is part of the collections in the Buckingham Palace, 
London. À photograph of it has been taken by HANFSTAENGL (N° 150, as by Cornelis Janssens). In a landscape : 
hare and a fowl are hanging from a tree; other birds are on the ground: on the first plane, to the left, a musket 


leans against the trunk of a tree and a trap. I did not succeed in finding any information on this P, Janssens who is 
not even mentioned in the WURZBACH and THIEME-BECKER dictionaries. 


THE PROBLEM OF 


TORIBIO DE ALCARAZ: 


que importance of Toribio de Alcaraz in the early years of 
Mexican colonial history was first recognized by Manuel Toussaint, who came to 
the conclusion that this architect created the monastic type of church with single 
nave which is one of the great achievements of Mexican builders of the XVI Cen- 
tury. The subsequent appearance of documents bearing the name of Toribio de 
Alcaraz in Arequipa, Peru, during the years 1543-1644, led to the belief that he 
had begun his career in the southern hemisphere, prior to his transfer to Mex- 
ico. The whole question must now be re-examined, as a result of the present writ- 


1. The writer wishes to express his gratitude to Prof. Grorce KUBLER, of Yale University, and to Prof. JOHN 
McAxprew, of Wellesley College, for their kindness in reading the manuscript and for their criticism of it prior to 
publication. 
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er’s good fortune in discovering in the National Archives of Bolivia a long series 
of documents involving Toribio de Alcaraz. They bear dates from November 19, 
1549 to January 29, 1573, all of them localized in Chuquisaca and Potosi. ‘The 
overlapping of dates leads to the inevitable conclusion that two architects named 
Toribio de Alcaraz were active contemporaneously, one in Mexico and the other 
in Arequipa, Potosi and Chuquisaca. The same man appears at Arequipa in 1543- 
1544, in Potosi (Bolivia) on November 19, 1549 and repeatedly at Chuquisaca 
from 1553-1573. Now the Mexican colonist expected to visit Pâtzcuaro in March, 
1549, and was present at Vera Cruz on August 23, 1550, when the viceroy, Luis 
de Velasco, arrived from Spain. Today, with airplane service daily, such prox- 
imity of dates would offer no problem. It would be possible to visit Pâtzcuaro, 
Mexico, in March, having previously lived in Arequipa, Peru, and return to 
South America in time to reach Potosi by November. The following year he could 
return to Mexico and be on hand to welcome the new viceroy in August. We are 
speaking, however, of 1549-1550, when ships were infrequent, and not 1947. 
Hence the writer believes that such commuting between Mexico and Peru is un- 
likely. Moreover, the recommendation of Toribio de Alcaraz by the viceroy, An- 
tonio de Mendoza, to his successor, Luis de Vélasco, implies that his activity in 
Mexico was by no means brief or recent. 

In order to explore all possibilities and reconstruct brief biographies, the 
writer will review the documents concerning Toribio de Alcaraz which are at 
present known. He will give especial emphasis to those hitherto unpublished which 
he examined in the National Archives at Sucre (Chuquisaca), Bolivia. 

Men like the two Toribios de Alcaraz were intrepid adventurers, spurred on 
by a desire to amass great fortunes. One of them was probably the mason (cantero) 
who had left some work undone in his native town of Alcaraz, and had authorized 
its completion by Luis de Reolid on October 2, 1536. If this comparatively hum- 
ble man was the person who set sail for South America, and later staked claims in 
the newly discovered silver mines of fabulous Potosi, his was indeed a life of high 
adventure, fraught with severest physical hardship, rewarded by the questionable 
joys of riches in a land where they could buy little. 

To leave the realm of speculation and fix upon the concrete, our Peruvian col- 
onist appears in Arequipa on January 23, 1543 when he made a contract with Luis 
de Leon, councilman of the town, to form a company for the manufacture of lime. 
Arequipa, that lovely white city in the mountains of southern Peru, was then a tiny 
village, two years and five months of age, and inhabited by fifty Spaniards or less. 
Toribio’s name does not appear among the original settlers in the document of 


foundation, dated August 16, 1540, but there was among them a carpenter, named 
Diego Martin. 


2. Documentos Para la Historia del Arte en Andalucia, Seville, 1933, vol. 6, p. 36. 
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FIG. 1. — Power of Attorney signed by Toribio de Alcaraz and dated November 


19, 1549 in Potosi. 


Atthe-end of February, 
1543, l'oribio obtained a com- 
mission to build a mill of stone 
and Jime concrete. It was, 
without doubt, a utilitarian 
structure devoid of architec- 
tural pretentions. More im- 
portant works came shortly 
thereafter, and on September 
29 144, he recervedithe con 
tract to construct the portal 
of the Iglesia Mayor to be 
made of white stone ‘“‘accord- 
ing to the design, form, and 
manner” which seemed best 
to him, and also met with the 
approval of the  mayor, 
Miguel Cornejo. The mayor 
agreed to supply Indian work- 
men and the materials, while 
Toribio spoke of his own 
“Negroes and workmen.”* 
None of the labor was done by 
those of Spanish blood at that 
epoch, we can be sure. 

Centuries ago the first 
portal of Arequipa’s parish 
church disappeared. We can- 
not even speculate as to its 
appearance from such general 


data. It must have been humble, a church of single nave, roofed in wood, like the 
first churches of Lima. It might have resembled $. Cristébal of Ayacucho (1540), 
the earliest colonial building in Peru, with its simple round-arched entrance. At 
best Toribio’s portal could not have surpassed those of contemporary works such 
as La Merced in Ayacucho, or the fine Renaissance façade of S: Francisco (1552) 


in the same city.‘ 


Not long after 1544 Toribio de Alcaraz moved on from Arequipa to Chuquis- 


3. Panre Vicror BarricA, Documentos para la Historia de Arequipa, Arequipa, 1939, vol. I, pp. 79-83, 177- 


SO TI I2 12: 


4. See: Pio Max MeniNa, Monumentos Coloniales de Huamanga (Ayacucho), Ayacucho, 1942, pp. 9-16, 25-32. 
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aca and Potosi, drawn, one can rest assured, by the discovery of the great silver 
mines of Potosi in 1646. Like many other speculators, he preferred to live in the de- 
lightful climate and landscape of Chuquisaca, also known to the Spanish as La 
Plata, and rebaptized in the republican period, as Sucre. Very few of the notarial 
records of Potosi and Chuquisaca have been preserved in the National Archives at 
Sucre, yet the writer found twelve documents containing Toribio’s signature within 
the vears 1549-1663, and it is possible that more will come to light when the task of 
sorting and cataloguing the archives is complete. It was due to the generosity and 
assistance of the young director of the Biblioteca Nacional and the Archivo Na- 
cional, Sr. Gunnar Mendoza, that these discoveries were possible. Sr. Mendoza not 
only made available his own notes and references, but also helped to decipher docu- 
ments, the sort of scholarly collaboration which is not often encountered. 

The first document with Toribio’s signature is dated November 19, 1549, in 
the “asiento de Potosi”, a general power of attorney in favor of Pedro Fernandez 
Paniagua, a fact which implies that he held property, undoubtedly claims, staked 
on silver mines. 

We reproduce here a photograph of the signature of 1649 (Figs. 1 and 2) for 
comparison with that on the contract of 1544 for the portal of the church in Âre- 
quipa (Fig. 3). They are clearly by the same hand, as are the eleven others exam- 
ined in the documents at Sucre. It will be noticed that he always placed his first 
name directly above the last name. At Arequipa, probably by unintentional lapse, 
he signed “Toibio (sic) de Acarz” (abbreviated). The second signature displays 
better penmanship: “Toribio de Alaz,” again abbreviated, as was customary at 
the time. 

Anyone who has visited the now forlorn Villa Imperial de Potosi, many of its 
great colonial monuments in ruins or transformed into cinemas, will be impelled 
to give free rein to his imagination and to speculate upon the small hamlet of 1 540. 
There at an altitude of 13,600 feet, bitter winds siweep across stark barren moun- 
tains, dramatic and relentless. À few huts of adobe must have sufficed to afford 
some slight protection from the cruelties of nature. The actual laying out of the 
city upon a preconceived plan did not take place until the visit of the viceroy, 
Francisco de Toledo, in December, 1672.f 

Only a few sheets of the notarial archives of Potosi, dating from the mid-cen- 
tury, have been discovered, but there exists another reference to Toribio apparently 
in Potosi on November 4, 1562. That is an entry in the records of the court, la 
Real Audiencia de la Plata, which says, The litigation of don Gabriel (Paniagua 
de Loayza) and his brothers with Toribio de Alcaraz about the houses.” Conjec- 


Ge Archivos Notariales de Potosi, 1549, Legajo 1, folio 4s, Escribano Luis de Soto, in the Archivo Nacional 
Sucre, Bolivia. ; 


6. See: PEDRO JUAN VIGNALE, in: La Villa Imperial de Potosi, Documentos de Arte Colonial Sudamericano 
Buenos Aires, 1943. ' 


FIG. 2.— Power of Attorney signed by Toribio de Alcaraz and dated November 19, 1549, in Potosi (Detail of Fig. 1). 
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ture seems useless : whether the lawsuit concerned a sale of houses or whether Tori- 
bio had been engaged as builder of homes for the powerful family of the Paniagua 
de Loayza.’ 

Seven powers of attorney signed by Toribio de Alcaraz at Chuquisaca were 
forthcoming in the years 1553, 1559, 1561, and 1562.% None of them gave any hint 
of his activity as a builder or architect. On one occasion, however, his profession 1s 
implied by the fact that he rented five Negro carpenters to Pedro Moreno, himself 
a carpenter and builder, stipulating that the slaves be given proper sustenance and 
instruction in the Christian Faith.’ To the same man he also sold a house in 1562." 

It seems worth while to pause to report the documentation on Pedro Moreno 
which turned up by chance in searching the archives at Sucre. Like Toribio de 
Alcaraz, Pedro Moreno speculated in silver mines, as indicated by a litigation over 
a mine at Porco, near Potosi.!! The most important professional activity which 
came to light was a contract in which Pedro Moreno, carpenter, and Juan Ramos, 
ironmonger, agreed to build the church of $. Bärbara (1558-1559). The church 
was attached to the hospital of that name, an institution which had been founded 
in 1654 by Bartolomé Hernandez." Later in 1561 Pedro Moreno and Maesebenito 
Ginovés, carpenters, encased three rooms of the hospital in paneled wood.* How 
strange to encounter a Genovese in these remote lands, and at work upon the fa- 
mous hospital which still functions, although in buildings of a subsequent period. 

Records survive of just one professional achievement during Toribio’s many 
years in Chuquisaca, the construction of a bridge over the river. For nine years at 
least (1664-1573), he struggled against the town council until at last he achieved 
the satisfaction of receiving payment. The first and longest entry in the records of 
the Real Audiencia appears under date of January 17, 1564, to be followed by a 
brief reference ten days later. Seven years afterward Toribio seems to have lost his 
patience! He repeatedly demanded that the litigation be settled, on May 7, 1571 
and later in the same year, on September 3 and 10, on October 2 and 10. Other 
notices occur under dates of July 28, 1572 and January 22, 1573, until finally, seven 
days later, the case was decided in his favor. A note in the margin beside the record 
of the meeting of the court on January 29, 1573 says: “Alcaraz should collect the 
money that the city owed him (Æ4/caraz que cobre el dinero que le devia la 


7. Libros de Acuerdos de la Real Audiencia de la Plata, vol. 1 (1561-64), folio 58 reverse, in the Archivo 
Nacional, Sucre. 
. 8. Archivos notariales in the Archivo Nacional at Sucre: 7553, Legajo 1, folio 8 reverse and 21; 1559, Legajo 
2, folio 547 reverse and 548; 1561, Legajo 1, folio 1; 1562, Legajo 8, folios 233, 234, 249. 
9. 1502 Legajo 8, folios 671-672. 
10. 1562 Legajo 8, folios 673-674. 
LT. Libro de Acuerdos de la Real Audiencia de la Plata, vol. 1 (1561-1564), folio 128 reverse, Oct. 23, 1564; 
vol. IV, folio 752, Nov. 5, 1671. | 
12. 1558 Legajo 1, folios 28 reverse, 29, July 11, 1558. 
13 VAZQUEz DE ESPiNOZA, Compendium and Description of the West Indies, Smithsonian Miscellaneous Col- 
lection, Washington, 1942, p. 653. 
14. 1561 Legajo 3, folios 1006, 1007, Sept. 18, 1561. 
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FIG. 3. — Contract signed by Toribio de Alcaraz, September 23, 1544 in Arequipa, Peru. his day comes through 
) 


in his insistence that the Negro slaves rented to Pedro Moreno be instructed in re- 
ligion. An indication of his charitable disposition is his contribution to the fund 
to be used for the cure of the sick, or perhaps it was just politics, since the signa- 
tures of all the prominent citizens of La Plata (Chuquisaca) are afñixed to the 
document.” 

No known structure of Toribio de Alcaraz is preserved in Arequipa, Potosi, 
or Chuquisaca. S. Läzaro in the latter city may have existed as early as 1644" 
when he still lived in Arequipa, and hence the body of the church, dating from 
that period, would not have been his handiwork. Neither $S. Francisco (1581), nor 
the other monastic foundations (La Merced, S. Domingo, and S. Agustin) fall 
within the span of his lifetime, as far as we know. 

The discovery of the Alcaraz documents came about accidentally when the 
writer was in search of historical data relating to the first cathedral of Sucre. In 
that quest, success was not forthcoming. After Alcaraz's name came to light, there 
was even the hopeful possibility that he might have been the architect of the cath- 
edral. The founding of the diocese took place in 1562, at which time tradition holds 


15. Libros de Acuerdos de la Real Audiencia de la Plata, vol. I (1561-1564), folios 70, 72 reverse; vol. IIT 
(1569-1571), folio 173 reverse; vol. IV (1571-1572), folios 25, 28 reverse, 30 reverse, 31 reverse; vol. V (1572- 1579), 
folios 37, 56, 58. 

16. 1563 Legajo 7, folios 1045-1047, July 5, 1563. 

17. ABECIA and VIGNALE assume that “the church” in which took place the meeting of conqguistadores (1544), 
described by HERRERA, was S. Läzaro. That is by no means a foregone conclusion. HERRERA Y TORDESILLAS, Historia 
General de los Hechos de los Castellanos, Madrid, 1730, Decada VII, Libra VIII, p. 180; VALENTIN ABECIA, His- 
toria de Chuquisaca, Sucre, 1939, p. 18; PEDRO JUAN VIGNALE, Chuguisaca, Donne de Arte Colonial Sud- 


americano, Buenos Aires, 1944, p. XXViii. 
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that S. Läzaro served as the first church of the bishopric. It has been stated, up- 
on what authority no one has disclosed, that the first stone of the new cathedral 
was laid in 1659, and that when Francisco de Toledo (1572) made his visit it Was 
completed: a church of Latin-Cross plan and vaulted."” In the notarial archives 
only one record of this early building was found, a contract, dated September 2 
1661, in which Damiän Escuder agreed to make four bells within eight months." 
A search of the archives in the Chapter House of Sucre Cathedral, most graciously 
allowed and expedited by the canons, yielded no information about the beginning 
of the first cathedral. The earliest books of accounts (Libros de Gastos) have the 
date 1582, and the interesting and untapped historical data which they yielded 
will be published on another occasion. 

Perhaps in the future a professional archivist with unlimited time at his dis- 
posal will extract and publish all of the documents relating to works of art and 
artists in Sucre. It is to be hoped that he will be able to throw further light upon 
the life and activity of Toribio de Alcaraz, when he lived in the mountains of 
Wppemecrur 

The existence of a contemporary architect, also called Toribio de Alcaraz, 
who lived in Mexico, must be regarded as a strange coincidence in view of the over- 
lapping of dates. In the list of colonists who migrated to Mexico from Spain be- 
tween 1540 and 1550, occurs the name of Toribio de Alcaraz, a native of Alcaraz, 
son of Toribio Garcia and Olalla Sänchez, who came to the New World “three 
years ago” with his wife and sons. He served His Majesty as master mason (maes- 
tro mayor de obras de canteria).* It has not been possible as yet to establish the 
exact year of his arrival. 

Next we find him mentioned in a letter written by Don Lorenzo Alvarez at 
Pâätzcuaro on March 12, 1549, and addressed to Bishop Vasco de Quiroga. The 
letter says: “Whenever Alcaraz comes, he will find everything he needs; pray 
to God that it be soon, as Your Excellency desires it, and all of your servants would 
like to see him (Cuando Alcaraz venga hallarä recaudo; plega a Nuestro Señor 
sea presto y como vuestra señoria lo desea y todos sus servidores lo queriamos 
ver). On the basis of this sentence and Toribio de Alcaraz’s prominence, Manuel 


18. ABECIA, Op. cit., pp. 65-83. 


19. VIGNALE, Op. cit., p. xxxiüi. The basic documentation for the building of the cathedral was published by 
the former Bishop Taborga, but many problems still remain unclarified. MIcUEL SANTOs TABORGA, Un Capitulo de 
la Historia del Colonaje, Sucre, 190$, pp. 42-48. 

20. 1561, Legajo 2, folios 1176-1177, Archivo Nacional, Sucre. 


21. FRANCISCO DE ICAZA, Conquistadores y Pobladores de Nueva España, Madrid, 1923, vol. II, p. 140. DR. 
GEORGE KUBLER suggests that this list was probably compiled in 1547 in connection with the Repartimiento General 
made by the viceroy, Mendoza. See: Epistolario de Nueva España, edited by FRANCISCO DEL Paso y TRONCOSO in: 
“Biblioteca Histérica Mexicana,’ Mexico City, 1939, 2nd series, vol. V, p. 74. 


k 22. NicOLÂS LEON, El Ilmo Señor don Vasco de Quiroga, Mexico City, 1903, pp. 240-241. The writer is 
indebted to Dr. HaywarD KENISTON for the interpretation of the word recaudo, the old form of which is recado. 
See: Diccionario de la Lengua Castellana, Madrid, Academia Española, 1922. 
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Toussaint has attributed to him the interesting project for the cathedral of Pätz- 
cuaro with its five radiating naves.* It must be confessed that the attribution is hy- 
pothetical but within the realm of possibility. The letter mentions the fact that 
large quantities of stone were being brought to Pâtzcuaro, without stating, how- 
ever, for what purpose they were to be used. Toussaint concludes that the stone was 
being assembled for the cathedral and that Toribio de Alcaraz must have been the 
architect. 

The key document to Toribio’s career in Mexico is the report (1650) left by 
the viceroy, Antonio de Mendoza, to his successor, Luis de Velasco.* Mendoza 
stated that the construction of public buildings and monasteries had been bad, and 
that in order to improve the situation he had agreed upon a satisfactory type of 
establishment with the Franciscans and Augustinians. He recommended that Vel- 
asco come to the same understanding with the Dominicans who were beginning 
several monasteries. He further suggested that two or three good officials be chosen 
to inspect buildings throughout the country. He stated : “Toribio de Alcaraz who 
was in the port, when Your Honor arrived, has done it very well many times, in 
monasteries and bridges, as well as in other buildings; he can be one of them.” Tous- 
saint first recognized the importance of this passage, and on the basis of it he at- 
tributed to Alcaraz the Franciscan church of San Gabriel at Cholula (1549- 
1552). He and John McAndrew later explained, reasonably enough, the unifor- 
mity of Mexican monastic houses of the period, as a result of Mendoza’s inter- 
vention. Furthermore, they concluded that Toribio de Alcaraz was the architect 
who made the type standard and offcial.* 

Dr. George Kubler was the first to express a dissenting opinion in regard to 
the importance of Toribio de Alcaraz. He points out the fact that Mendoza recom- 
mended Alcaraz as an inspector. Dr. Kubler takes the position that: “It is reason- 
able to infer that whatever the inspector’s capacity may have been, Mendoza did 
not esteem him competent enough for more practical purposes.”*" This opinion im- 
presses the writer as a rather extreme interpretation of Mendoza’s words. One 
might argue that an inspector would be selected as the most competent person avail- 
able in the knowledge and practice of his profession. 

In summary, we have very little positive information about the Toribio de Al- 


23. MANUEL ToussaINT, Toribio de Alcaraz, Arquitecto de la Catedral de Pätzcuaro in ‘“Novedades,” Mex- 
ico City, Apr. 21, 1943; IBin., Pétzcuaro, Mexico City, 1942, p. 107; MCANDREW AND TOUSSAINT, Tecali, Zacatlän 
and the Renacimiento Purista in Mexico, in: “Art Bulletin,” vol. 24, 1942, p. 318, fig. 17; DiEGO ANGULO AND 
Marco DorTA, Historia del Arte Hispano-Americano, Barcelona, 1945, p. 457. 

24. Colecciôn de Documentos Inéditos Relativos al Descubrimiento . ... de América, Madrid, 1866, vol. VI, 
PP. 513-514. . 

25. MANUEL Toussaint, in: Iglesias de México, Mexico, 1927, vol. VI, pp. 17, 23. 

26. Joux MCcANDREW AND MANUEL TOUSSAINT, Op. cit, in: “Art Bulletin,” vol. 24, 1942, p. 311. 

27. GEORGE KUBLER, Architects and Builders in Mexico: 1521-1550, in: “Journal of the Warburg and Cour- 
tauld Institutes,” vol. 7, 1944, p. 7. Review of MANUEL TOUSSAINTS, Pétzcuaro, in: “Hispanic-American Historical 
Review,” vol. 23, 1943, p. 113. 
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caraz who settled in Mexico, save that he was highly regarded and in the employ 
of the viceroy, Antonio de Mendoza. His two fixed dates are March 12, 1549 when 
his visit to Päatzcuaro was awaited, and August 23, 1650, the date of Luis de Vel- 
asco’s arrival at Vera Cruz, an occasion at which he was present.” The possibility 
is very remote that he was the Toribio de Alcaraz whose presence is documented 
in Peru and Bolivia in 1643-1544, November 1549, and 1663-1573. [he same 
architect could not possibly have traveled with such rapidity from Peru to Mex- 
ico and vice versa. Nor would he have lived in Mexico more than eight months 
in 1550, not long enough to have established the reputation which Mendoza’s 
_ recommendation of him implies. It is to be hoped that in the future more docu- 
ments will be forthcoming which will provide a basis upon which to reconstruct 
the career of the manwho practicèdrarchitecturein Mexico. 

Strange as it may seem, there is no escape from the conclusion that two archi- 
tects named Toribio de Alcaraz, who were contemporaries, were active in the New 
World in the XVI Century, one in Mexico and the other in Peru and Bolivia. 
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VENETIAN XVIII CENTURY 
INTERIORS 


N his Stones of Venice Ruskin dismissed the art of Tiepolo 
with the word “mereticious,” and the Labia Palace with the contemptuous note 
“of no importance.” This painstaking and somewhat breathless Anglican had 
through his erudition learned that the history of Venctian painting began with the 
hidden mosaics of St. Sophia. He was aware, again as a result of his tireless 
accumulation of facts, of the magic of Carpaccio and the Bellinis, the power of 
Tintoretto and Veronese; but he was strangely deaf to the harmonies of Giam- 
battista Tiepolo. He was closed to the voluptuousness, the gaiety, the subtlety and 
above all, to the mastery of technique of the last of the great Venetian painters. 

And yet, no one has ever possessed a wider feeling for movement and bal- 
ance, for light and for space, than the elder Tiepolo. From his sun rays emanated 
a Fragonard, from his heavens the mythological visions of a Boucher. It is impos- 
sible to stand in the great 
room of the Labia Palace 
and not be overwhelmed 
by his unsurpassed vir- 
tuosity. 

Cleopatra inethe 
sumptuous costume of a 
Catherine Cornaro, is en- 
tertaining the Roman in 
the midst of a stupen- 
dous Corinthian setting. 
Where relief ends and 
painting begins it would 
be difficult to say. This 
trompe-l’oeil is not mere- 
ly a trick unworthy of 
serious painting. It is a 


FIG. 1. — Hallway. — Ridotto Venier. 
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triumph of method and manner; it is the last word in the science of chiaroscuro, 
perspective and foreshortening. Between column and pilaster, under arched open- 
ings, vistas of vaporous distance annihilate the limits of space; the walls disappear 
and one is no longer within the measured confines of a hall. The four sides of the 
room do not merge into the ceiling. It is the vast architectural composition which 
opens out onto the sky. Through the painted openings, above the curved pediments 
surmounting the entrances, an opalescent Venetian horizon illumines the entire 
scene. The evenly pale yet clearly brilliant colors of the composition have a trans- 
parency which furthers the illusion 
of distance. Here is a treatment in 
tonality which the great Veronese 
never considered. Tiepolo’s spaces, 
washed as it were with pale silver, 
cause the beholder to forget that 
walls exist. Among the moderns, 
Puvis de Chavannes in his treat- 
ment of fresco undoubtedly learnt 
much from the Venetian, although 
his mentality was infinitely removed 
from that of the earlier master. 
Sert has descended directly from 
Tiepolo, but there is something de- 
hberate in this descent and while 
mindful of the undeniable genius of 
the Spaniard, one cannot help feel- 
ing something akin to that impres- 
sion which one would certainly have 
on looking at a family tree compla- 
cently but rather too obviously ar- 
ranged by accommodating geneolo- 
gists. 

Again in the Labia Palace one 
is struck by the courage and modernity of the Master. When Veronese painted his 
magnificent decoration representing Christ in the House of Levi, a picture which 
Tiepolo must have never forgotten (how indeed could one forget it?), he clothed the 
personages of his epic in the costumes of his own time. Here Tiepolo has done very 
nearly the same thing. Cleopatra is not a mummy revived. Osiris and Isis are in- 
visible and the Egyptian pantheon impressive by its absence. There are no Sphinxes 
and pyramids, and the Queen, who as everyone knows was a Greek, Giambattista 
did not see as a historical reconstruction, but as a magnificent incarnation. Marc 


FIG. 2. — Salon. — Ridotto Venier. 


FIG. 3. — TIEPOLO. — Banquet Room. — The Labia Palace. 
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Antony is a Roman of the 
Grand Siècle and behind 
the paraphernalia of ex- 
otic royalty glimmers the 
indescribable light of the 
Jagoons. 

(Nhesperfectepresers 
vation of this particular 
hall gives one an idea — 
if it were necessary — of 
what the interior riches 
Of XV ER Sand XVII 
Gentury Venice must 
have been. Therenare 
happily, a sufficient num- 
ber of interiors left to 
make it superfluous to 
have to use one’s imagina- 
tion in reconstituting the 
glory that was Venice: 
The Albrizzi Palace with 
its unbelievable orgy of 
stucco, its colossal pro- 
portions; the Rezzonico 
with its immense hall 
painted in the manner of 

piG. 4, — Salon. — Zenobio Palace. Tiepolo’s school and its 

great ‘enfilade” of Salons; 

the Barbarigo Palace; the Done Della Rosa still full of priceless works of art; the 

Palazzo Zenobio (Figs. 4 and 5), brilliant with haut-reliefs and riotous decora- 

tions. Unique in at least one respect, the Vendramin di Carmini contains among 

its many apartments a salon the walls of which are covered with tiles on which 
unfolds itself a fantastic Chinoiserie in brown and gold (Fig. 6). 

Venetians, like all the world, were charmed by the artistic possibilities of a 
misunderstood China and there is nothing in the history of European Chinoiserie 
more delightful than the room in the Correr Museum hung with painted silk and 
with pastels by Rosalba Carriera; furnished with an amazing ensemble of mirrors, 
sofas, chairs and commodes in green and gold lacquer. With the Chinese Pavillion 
at Palermo, the Villa Favorita of the Queen of Naples, and Louisa-Ulrica’s Kina 
Slott of Drottningholm — it is one of the most complete expressions of the “Chi- 
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nese taste” which has survived. The famous Chinese Bedroom at Badmington no 
longer exists and Chippendale’s expressions are scattered far and wide. 

To the eye used to French decoration and furniture, the sight of most Italian 
pieces, when seen away from their proper setting, represents generally the triumph 
of bad taste. Everything, however, is a question of scale and proportion. Taste it- 
self in all its branches is indeed primarily a question of proportion, of the fitness 
of things, of values. 

Within these gigantic Italian rooms the great Baroque chairs, the tortured 
and twisted consoles, the rococco forchères, find their proper place. One must not 
100k here for the refinement and logic which characterizes French decoration and 
furniture. Indeed, the masterpieces of Oeben, the bergères of Jacob, the commodes 
of Riesener would, gener- 
ally speaking, disappear 
underthe Céeiling of 
XVIII Century Venice. 
Even Cressentwould seem 
inadequate alongside the 
inventions of an Andrea 
Brustolon. Here it is im- 
agination, a great deal of 
genius, a very large vision 
with something from 
which a touch of vulgar- 
ity is not altogether ab- 
sent. But it is above all a 
question of scale, of ap- 
propriateness and of brio. 
One must always remem- 
ber that France carried 
on when the really great 
age of Italian design had 
ceased. This continuity 
represented a gradual 
affinement which was 
called into being by 
changed social conditions. 
Italy’s final artistic blaze 
had nothing to do with 
the Encyclopedists and 
the “Age of Reason,” and a 5 Doornay: Zenobio Palace, 
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the ladies of Longhi’s canvases were of quite another order from, for instance, a 
Madame Geoffrin, painted by Hubert Robert in the intimacy of her home. Goldoni 
could never have written Les Liaisons Dangereuses, and even in her most aban- 
doned moments the Marquise de Merteuil would perhaps have felt ill at ease in, 
let us say, the Ridotto Venier. French license is always tempered by a feeling for 
what is correct; “good form” is even more innately French than British. 

The French woman of the XVIII Century would certainly not have consented 
_ to wear a mask. The necessity of a mask is always to the civilized intriguer an ad- 
mission of relative failure. À complete disguise permits one to do anything but at 
the same time destroys the spirit which must be an incentive to deception. Just as 
speech is given us to disguise thought, so have we eyes to deceive and mouths 
to confuse the too curious observer. There is certainly less intelligence in the in- 
genuous realism of Venetian debauchery but there is surely no lack of charm in 
the frame within which were carried on its intrigues. 

It would be well to write a description of these interiors without referring to 
Longhi and Rosalba Carriera. To resuscitate XVIII Century Venice without nam- 
ing Giandomenico Tiepolo, without thinking of Guardi, of Bellotto, of Canaletto 
or Marieschi, would denote a triumph over the obvious. But one cannot forget — 
and it is after all an unending pleasure to be able to remember — these spirited 
and so talented observers. The more one remembers them, the more one sees the ir- 
resistible clowns of the younger Tiepolo and the masked ladies of Guardi’s spon- 
taneous notes, the more fictitious and inappropriate does the later Venice become. 
Byron, Georges Sand, Browning, even the great Wagner — all were romanticists 
who gave Venice an atmosphere false to itself and madeit the Paradis des Métèques. 
The early 1800’s conjures up visions of imitation Gothic and of studied attitudes 
under the shadows of the Franchetti Palace. Once the Mistress of the Adriatic had 
grown tired of politics and conquest, of swift assassinations and oriental complica- 
tions, her pleasures became purely sensual and frivolous. Her occupations were over- 
civilized and cynical, her method an easy-going one, and the sighs and enthusiasms 
of an Early-Victorian manner must have seemed in her eyes most thoroughly 
ridiculous. 

To be secret and sensual one must put aside the grand manner. À dramatic at- 
titude is not a preparation for a surreptitious gesture. À lover received under the 
portals of the Pesaro Palace, or where Cleopatra and Marc Antony look down upon 
one amid a host of painted divinities, would be apt to prove less amusing. The sofas 
of the Palazzo Reale are obviously meant for politeness only. They mark an episode 
in the protocol. 

Therefore the Venetians of this epoch left the grandiloquence of their lofty 
ceilings and amused themselves in small and hidden apartments. Inconvenient sur- 
prises were forestalled by an arrangement in the upper vestibule dominating the 
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FIG. 6. — Chinese Salon. — Vendramin Palace. 


entrance, whereby the removal of a tile in the floor allowed one to see who was 
seeking entrance below. These small ridotti were scattered all over Venice but the 
most convenient quarter lay in the environs of the Piazza San Marco. Their dec- 
oration was, logically, done in the gayest possible manner. Stucco, in the use of 
which the artisans of that town were unrivaled, was lavishly used. Trophies and 
flowers, birds and amorini, scenes of contemporary life enlivened the walls and 
ceilings. Mirrors, before which candles were lighted, were used in great profusion. 
The Ridotto Venier (Figs. 1 and 2) is a perfect example, untouched asitis, of one 
of these delightful apartments. One has but to look at the illustrations to realize the 
charm and grace of its arrangement and the originality which marks its treatment. 

The characteristic style of the entrance hall is particularly interesting. On a 
tinted ground bas-reliefs in white stucco representing fruits and flowers are sym- 
metrically arranged between garlands of gilded leaves. The floor is paved with 
marble and the ceiling decorated with a composition of flowing arabesques. The 
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two small salons as well as the dining room are done in a similar manner, but there 
is no repetition anywhere and the general composition is distinguished by a great 
freedom of manner and originality of design. The coloring is pale and of gilding 
there is just enough to give the necessary accent. These small rooms make us realize 
how much we, in the past few years, have been afraid of gold, of freedom of fancy 
and of generosity in decoration. The plain wall surfaces of the last decade, in its 
revival of late Georgian and Regency formulas, have banished the artist capable of 
whims and imagination. The ridotto is an object lesson against our bourgeois fear 
of lavishness and display. 

The luxury which lingered on long after the decline of Venice, was, it is true, 
but a very faint echo of the splendour and spaciousness of former centuries. T'aste, 
perhaps, had declined, or at any rate society’s vision had altered. We are far from 
those interiors of the Cinquecento. Fancy has developed. License has increased. 
The world has moved. The Great chamber in which Vittorio Carpaccio imagined 
King Theonatus Dismissing the Ambassador from England (there to ask for the 
hand of her who was to become St. Ursula) has vanished. The Renaissance per- 
fection created by Pier Maria Pennacchi as an Oratory in which the Virgin was 
to receive the announcing Angel, finds today no counterpart within Venetian pal- 
aces. Without the scene remained unchanged. The Gothic Buildings, from the ex- 
terior at least, were just the same as when Bellini had painted them. The Grand 
Canal had not altered very much since Carpaccio. The XVI Century palaces still 
reflected the lasting grandeur of their formidable facades in the moving waters 
from which they rose. The entrances to these magical abodes were untouched in 
their perennial beauty; the stairways ascended in undisturbed majesty to the vast 
rooms of the Piano Nobile. 

And today too it is practically unchanged. Inside there are few Gothic vestiges 
left but the Society of our own time still moves within a palatial décor created dur- 
ing the XVII and XVIII Centuries. The Lido, however, has replaced the Ridotto. 
The intrigues which once were secret now gladden the curiosity of the newspaper 
reporter as he goes from cabana to cabana. The anecdotes of Giandomenico have 
been followed by those of the Kodak. The “Concert of Ladies” given for Mosco- 
vite Princes and immortalized by Guardi has become a Jazz Band for American 
visitors. [t is under the Turkish cupolas of the Excelsior Hotel that laughter is 
to be heard, while within the Palladian Villas along the Brenta, reigns forever an 
unmerited silence — the ultimate silence brought slowly, inescapably, to every- 
thing and everybody by Time. 


HENRY DE COURCY MAY. 
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THE PAINTINGS OF 
ALBERT MARQUET 


JM Es among the first of the Fauves, is one of the few 
painters Clive Bell discussed in detail in Since Cézanne. Although it has been more 
usual to speak of his descent from Matisse, Marquet is Cézannesque. The reason 
one may compare him more effectually with Cézanne is that, since Marquet is a 
landscapist and Matisse essentially not, Cézanne had the same attitude toward scen- 
ery. Both Marquet and Cézanne are “composers in terms of deep space,” both con- 
scientious eliminators of detail, and both harmonious colorists in the difficult me- 
dium, as it were, of grisaille. True, Marquet does not draw, save seldom, large 
figures, anatomies, or portraits, like Cézanne or even Matisse, nor does he try his 
hand, except infrequently, at still lifes, when he resembles more Coubine or Redon 
than the master of Aix; but, for all that, he builds up his landscapes à la Cézanne. 

Marquet’s paintings, especially the oils, show that he has an uncanny knowl- 
edge of the recession of planes, in this, greatly like Wilson Steer. Considering how 
thickly he paints certain contour lines of black (this may be due to the habit he has 
of using Japanese ink in his marvelously deft sketches) thus creating, like the old 
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Fauves, more emphatic entities out of each object so distinguished, it is remark- 
able how he arrives at such an expression of space and distance. 

Marquet’s palette is peculiarly French. His color gamut lies — and more often 
than with Cézanne — in the neutral tones. One feels that to be clearly French one 
does not have to strain away from the grays and browns and neutralized (and occa- 
sionally Constable-) greens of northern France or the still harmonious though 
brighter colors of the Midi. To be French in color one must be Boudin, Raffaelli, 
and Asselin; not Bonnard nor Renoir nor Camoin, for these are artists in special 
colors, bright blues and reds and oranges, not so frequently seen by realistic France. 
Cézanne, who used blue and orange with frequency, invariably grayed them. He 
and Marquet are no pointillistes. Marquet, while very desirous of rendering an 
exact atmospheric effect, loves nothing but /e fon juste. He does not care for the 
intenser tones of irradiation. What he is after is material solidity and not the soap- 
bubble appearance of a Pissarro or Monet. 

Indeed, as Matisse — sharer of early days of training and poverty — suggests, 
there was the practical reason of necessity in Marquet’s avoidance of strong color 
— of expensive cadmiums and blues. For the first ten years of his career, from 1898 
to 1908, we have that series of Fauvist paintings in Paris, scenes of Notre Dame, 
the Pont Neuf (Fig. 1), the Quai des Grands Augustins, the Pont Saint-Michel, 
(Fig. 7) depicted often in snow or rain, not because snow or rain suited his temper 
— although undoubtedly the diffused light of snow underfoot casts a most inter- 
esting radiance, “livid and soft and deep” — but because the representations of them 
did not exact tubes of costly color. 

It was not until Marquet was about thirty vears old — he was born in 187$ 
at Bordeaux — that one feels he first saw the sun. And thereafter, in 1908, while 
he was in Naples, those little dramatic and balancing spots of red — Corot’s red 
bats put to nobler and less hackneyed uses — begin to appear more commonly in 
flags and in the tiled roofs of houses. Who can get that porous and subdued look of 
red tile better than Marquet? 

Às for his brushwork, it is blunt. Although assured, it is not really sweeping 
and impetuous. Marquet is so conversant, for instance, with the surfaces of sea, bay, 
lake, river, or pond water that, by means also of the stippled touches of a Marieschi, 
he can reproduce each type quite perfectly. He is a master of the aqueous in much 
the same way that Cézanne mastered the different effects of soil. 

Marquets paint is sparingly used. He builds up his pictures architecturally in 
a thoroughly modern spirit, using at times darkened foregrounds to give, like Tur- 
ner, artistic perspective. But he is not a dauber muddying his creations with ex- 
cessive pigment. He seizes, like an early Dutch master, the delineation of line that 
depicts vitality. He is all conciseness and austerity of vision, and much more selec- 
tive than the camera, to whose eye his own has often been likened. In Le Clocher 
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FIG. 1. — ALBERT MARQUET. — The Pont Neuf, Paris. — Chester Dale Collection, on loan at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Philadelphia. 


(Fig. 2) or in La Bougie (of the Palazzo Pesaro, Venice), this power of delinea- 
tion 1s visible. 

Other modern painters, Camoin, Asselin, de Warroquier, and Van Dongen 
have talent, though a sloppy one, in the delineation of figures. Those of Van Don- 
gen, for example, sometimes have the impersonality of a Robj bottle or the splay- 
headedness of a large needle. But Marquet’s, like Whistler’s, are almost without 
exception so well observed —see his orange-vendors and his fishermen — as to 
maintain the vital truth of personality. His scenes from cities, Paris, Hamburg, Rot- 
terdam, Rouen, and Marseille, will indicate this. 

Balanced design adds greatly to the reposefulness and the vitality of Mar- 
quet’s canvases and panels. His is utter penetration of his subject, utter lack of 
demonstration, utter simplicity. “Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 

.. ?” might be parodied, for the sake of Marquet, in terms of painting. The ten- 
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FIG. 2. — ALBERT MARQUET. — The Belfry. — The Artists Collection. 


dency of modern esthetics is to view art esthetically, without the extraneous influ- 
ences of literature, history, ethics, or eroticism, and this Marquet does. But he does 
not forsake the “open-window?” style of painting. He lets you look out upon a real 
vieW or puts you at a raised point in the foreground plane. From a window, as 
François Fosca demonstrates, the eye perceives objects one behind another, in eche- 
lon. Hence they acquire greater significance in depth. 

Thus Marquet, half a photographie and half an impressionistic artist, uses 
the points of vantage and the foregrounds of mechanical or camera vision, as in 
Bords de Rivière, Musée d'Art Moderne, Paris (Fig. 3), Paysage d'Algérie (Fig. 
4) or in Suburbs of Algiers formerly in the collection of the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago (Fig. 5), to direct a composition. Impressionistic painting was of the sort 
that was meant to be looked at from a distance — or with a highly developed sense 
of distance. [t carried. Marquet’s perception of landscape is also impressionistic by 
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being similar to, but 
more selective than that 
in the paintings of Cor- 
ots first period. Mar- 
quet’s work carries well 
from a distance, yet — 
and this is the strange 
thing about it — carries 
almost equally well from 
closer than brush length. 

he -penandnk 
sketches, showing ‘‘a 
kind of pictorial stenog- 
raphy,” as Fosca excel- 
lently says of them, bring 


out this sense of distance 
FIG. 3. — ALBERT MARQUET. — The River Banks. — Musée d'Art Moderne, Paris. even more satisfactorily. 


They, as much as the paintings, reveal to us Marquet the man. 

What sort of a fellow is he? We know that he had little patience with the 
“pompier” art of the academies. He was a student at the Ecole des Arts Décora- 
tifs in 1894, and in 1897 entered the atelier of Gustave Moreau, but he would per- 
haps not like to have these things thrown in his face. Escape from the School came 
AblaStDY Way Ofthestreet RE 
those Parisian streets, on 
which, through his min- 
ute observation of nature, 
he has caught the aspect 
of passing crowds better 
than Raffaelli. 

Marquet is a great 
traveler, his north and 
south limits having been 
Norway and Egypt. Of 
sea-faring stock and once 
a merchant captain, he 
comes naturally by his 
love of ships and ports. 
Few artists can draw 
more expressively such de : 
apparently small but all- bandes the moto on 
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important things as the streamlines and smoke of ships (Fig. 6). He puts himself 
into complete accord with nature, her skies, her waters, especially her seaports, 
thinking of her without wishing to make a theory or a system. And the result 1s: 
his pleasure in painting and our impression of happy canvases. 

When he comes, in rarer moments, to painting the nude, we have the same 
feeling for the essential that his landscapes convey. But he is colder, more detached, 
and will not let himself go as he does before inanimate nature, his beloved streets, 


FIG. 5. — ALBERT MARQUET. — Suburbs of Algiers. — Formerly in the M. A. Ryerson Collection, Art Institute of Chicago. 


rivers, and harbors. None of the plumpness and indolence of Renoïir’s nudes, none 
of the symmetry of Cézanne’s baïgneuses, none of the anonymity of Degas’ as 
but simple figures, unidealized and unlyrical, are hit off for their human Cite 
of social station, quaintness of walk or feature, their age, and so on. It is with these 
in front of us (Fig. 8) that we understand Marquet's remark : “When I draw, I am 
as pre-occupied before à gas-jet as before a human being |” | 

To sum up, Marquet welds to natural vision — and who with an easel pic- 


FIG. 6. — ALBERT MARQUET. — Harbor of Algiers. 


FIG. 7.— ALBERT MARQUET. — Pont St. Michel. — M. A. Ryerson Collection, Art Institute of Chicago. 
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ture in one’s rooms does 
not care to be reminded 
of nature and certain se- 
lected facts the eye sees in 
her? — an artist’s sense of 
architectural design. It is 
as if he were à decorator 
upholstering an apart- 
ment, who must use what 
hethasMbeen allottedenn 
the way of natural mate- 
rial and shift it here and 
there to the fullest esthet- 
ic advantage. To be sure, 
it. may.all be-veryicere- 
bral and logical, but its 
restful and classical har- 
monies «like those_of 


FIG. 8. — ALBERT MARQUET. — Women from Laghouat. — Musée d'Art Moderne, Paris. 


Ravel’s music, tinkle in the brain. They are the harmonies of art, and when the 
transition from the facts and emotions of physical life is so easily made to them, they 
cannot fail to possess, in the phrase of Geoffrey Scott, ‘a greater resonance.” 


JAMES W. LANE* 


*The sad news of Albert Marquet's death reached our office just as this issue was going to press, too late for 
the author to make any addenda to his article. (Epiror's NOTE), 
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Grandma Moses, American Primitive, Forty Paintings 
with Comments by GRANDMA MOsEs, together with 
her Lifes History, Introduction by Louis BROMFIELD, 
Edited by Orro Kazzik, New York, The Dryden Press, 


1946, 11 X 9, 136 pp. pls. 


The first exhibition of paintings by “Grandma Moses” 
was held in New York in 1940, when the artist was 
eighty years old. The mere announcement of the artist’s 
age might have been sufficient to arouse the interest of 
the public and the critics in the event. It should be said 
at once that the immense success of Grandma Moses’ art 
—helped as it may have been by this element—is, in fact, 
of much more serious value and supported by highly 
inquisitive and critical considerations. Her work can, in- 
deed, be ranged among valuable contributions to a style 
of modern painting that counts among its best repre- 
sentatives all those naïve and primitive-minded painters 
—from Henri Rousseau down to a group known as 
“Popular Masters of Reality,” and to some painters of the 
same type as Grandma Moses herself, who were not pro- 
fessional artists but who made painting their hobby, and, 
because of that have been called “Sunday Painters.” 
These, with a few exceptions, are not too well known 
even when deserving of high appreciation. This is mainly 
because of the common fate artists suffer: that the public 
and the critics rarely give to contemporary art manifes- 
tations all the attention and promotion they deserve, and 
that such appreciation and success usually crown an ar- 
tists work only after his death, when enough time has 
elapsed for the public and critics to understand and 
evaluate his work adequately. 

It is in this respect that the age of Grandma Moses 
has been helpful. Indeed, it rarely happens that an artist 
is still alive and active at such an age, and so able to 
witness his own success. Grandma Moses has this op- 
portunity and will, we hope, have it for many more years. 
The very fact that Grandma Moses started painting only 
a few years ago—a most unusual phenomenon, especially 
for a woman who hardly ever left her farm in Virginia, 
or later, that in New York State, and who never saw 
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any works of art or paintings of other artists—is enough 
to attract to her work much wider and greater attention 
than is usually enjoyed by beginners. That is why the 
book devoted to her art—published by the Dryden Press, 
edited by OTro KALLIR, and considered by Louis BROM- 
FIELD as worthy of his introduction—has for us more than 
the value of a book on one particular artist We wish 
there were books of this kind published on each of the 
many artists we referred to above, who, because of lack 
of attention and publicity, remain in the anonymous 
crowd of “Sunday Painters’ unknown to the public and 
appreciated only by a fortunate few. 

The way the book on Grandma Moses has been pre- 
sented deserves real praise. It contains 40 full plates 
(some in color) of her paintings, permitting us to follow 
the development of her art almost as fully as would the 
study of the originals. Moreover, it contains the story of 
the artist’s life, written by herself, and respectfully left 
by the editors in its original colloquial style, and even 
with all the misspellings. Facing each illustration, the 
artists short or long comments on the paintings have 
been reproduced in facsimile in her own simple hand- 
writing, which is just as primitive as her art. 

Incidentally, in the long biographical and critical study 
of the artist by OTro KaLLIR, there is included quite a 
valuable definition of primitive painting, that is to say, 
of primitive painting of our own time, different as this 
is from the primitive painting of the artist who lived 
during the period of actual primitive art, prior to the 
invention of perspective and all the technical art adven- 
tures of the last six centuries of history. And there are 
those charming few pages of Louis BROMFIELD’S introduc- 
tion, which might well be the envy of many a prominent 
and successful modern painter. Even those who would 
like to find in this merely a picture book, should be satis- 
fied. Others will like it as a fascinating piece of fiction. 
Art historians will appreciate this handsome invitation to 
learn more about a noteworthy representative of the mod- 
ern school of painting, which Grandma Moses certainly 


deserves to be called. 
AssrA R. Vissox. 
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